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THE LIFE OF 


@ siINCE THE Wak, Italy’s artists and craftsmen have captured the 
world’s attention. Among them, none is more master of his art 
than Bruno Bramanti, whose woodcuts variously adorn the Louvre, 
capture important prizes on the Continent, and this month—as a 
special Christmas treat—appear in Pageant. 

Self-taught, he works on the hard fruitwoods from which his 
engravings are made in the tradition of the old Florentine crafts- 
men—with inexhaustible patience, technical skill and imagina- 
tion. Now in his 50’s, he regards his book The Life of Christ, 
which documents the Master’s story, as the culmination of his 
career. The publishing team of Pellegrini & Cudahy commis- 
sioned the work some five years ago, and he has worked lovingly on 
it ever since, roving Palestine itself to garner authentic background 
detail. 

With his wife and four children, Bramanti lives modestly, and 
with old world dignity, on the outskirts of Florence. There, dur- 
ing World War II, the Germans made a last stand in the sur- 
rounding hills; one day, following their departure, Bramanti on 
a stroll went to pluck an apple. The tree had been boobytrapped, 
and in the explosion he lost a foot. “As an artist,” he says philo- 
sophically, “I was fortunate not to have lost a hand.” 








THE NATIVITY 


And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the 


city of Nazareth into Judaea, unto the city of David 
which is called Bethlehem (because he was of the 
house and lineage of 
David), to be taxed 
with Mary his 
espoused wife, being 
great with child. 
And so it was, 
that while they were 
there the days were 
accomplished that 4 7 
she should be de- — 
livered. And she brought forth her firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 


manger; because there was no room for them in the 
inn. 


CONTINUED 





THE SHEPHERDS 


And there were in the 
same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock 
by night. And, lo, the 
angel of the Lord came up- 

on them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them: and they were sore afraid. 


VISIT OF THE WISE MEN 


Then Herod, when he had privily called the -wise 
men, enquired of them diligently what time the star 
appeared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, 
“Go and search diligently for the young child; and 
when ye have found him, bring me word again, that 
I may come and worship him also.”’ 

When they had heard the king, they departed ; and, 
lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 
them, till it came and stood over where the young 
child was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


And when they were departed, behold, the angel of 
the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, 
‘Arise, and take the young child and his mother and 
flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee 
word: for Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
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CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE 


Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the 


feast of the passover. And when he was twelve years 
old, they went up to Jerusalem after the custom of the 
feast. 


And when they had fulfilled the days, as they re- 
turned, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; 
and Joseph and his mother knew not of it. But they, 
supposing him to have been in the company, went 
a day's journey; and they sought him among their 
kinfolk and acquaintance. And when they found 
him not, they turned back again to Jerusalem, seek- 
ing him. 

And it came to pass, that after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them, and asking them questions. And 
all that heard him were astonished at his understand- 
ing and answers. 


CONTINUED 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 


And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned 
from Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness, being forty days 
tempted of the devil .. . 

And the devil said unto 4@ a ee 
him, ‘‘If thou be the Son of 2s 
God, command this stone 
that it be made bread.”’ 

And Jesus answered him, 
saying, ‘It is written that 
man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of 


And the Jews’ passover 
was at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem, 
and found in the temple 
those that sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, and the 
changers of money sit- 
ting. And when he had 

# made a scourge of small 
cords, he drove them all out of the temple, and the 
sheep, and the oxen; and poured out the changers’ 
money, and overthrew the tables; and said unto them 
that sold doves, ‘Take these things hence; make not 
my Father's house an house of merchandise.”’ 





CHRIST STILLS THE TEMPEST 


And there arose a great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the ship so that it was now full. And 
he was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pil- 
low :and they awake him, and say unto him, “Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?” 

And he arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto 
the sea, “‘Peace, be still.”” And the wind ceased, and 
there was a great calm. And he said unto them, ‘‘Why 
are ye so fearful? how is it that ye have no faith?” 

And they feared exceedingly, and said one to 
another, ‘‘What manner of man is this, that even the 
wind and the sea obey him?”’ 


CONTINUED 
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THE LOAVES AND THE FISHES 


And Jesus went forth and.saw a great multitude and 
was moved with compassion toward them, and 
healed their sick. And when it was evening, his dis- 
ciples came to him, saying, ‘This is a desert place, 
and the time is now past; send the multitude away, 
that they may go into the villages and buy them- 
selves victuals.’’ 

But Jesus said unto them, “‘They need not depart; 
give ye them to eat.”’ 

And they say unto him, ‘“We have here but five 
loaves, and two fishes.”’ 

He said, ‘‘Bring them 
hither to me.”’ 

And he commanded 
the multitude to sit down 
on the grass, and he took 
the five loaves, and the 
two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, he blessed 
and brake, and gave the 
loaves to his disciples, 
and the disciples to the 
multitude. And they did 
all eat, and were filled: 
and they took up of the 
fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full. And 
they that had eaten were 
about five thousand men. 
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MARY AND MARTHA 


Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered 
into a certain village; and a certain woman named 
Martha received him into her house. And she had a 
sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and 
heard his word. 

But Martha was cumbered about much serving and 
came to him, and said, “‘Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid her 
therefore that she help me.”’ 

And Jesus answered and said unto her, ‘‘Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things: but one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.”’ 


CONTINUED 
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ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


On the next day much people that were come to the 
feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem, took branches of palm trees, and went 
forth to meet him, and cried, ‘‘Hosanna: Blessed is 


the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 


THE PRICE OF BETRAYAL 


Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, 
which is called the Passover. And the chief priests 
and scribes sought how they might kill him; for they 
feared the people. 

Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, went 
unto the chief priests and said unto them, ‘What 
will ye give me, and I will deliver him unto you?” 
And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver. 


CONTINUED 
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THE LAST SUPPER 


And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the 
twelve apostles with him. 

And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, 
“Take this, and divide it among yourselves: for I 
say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall come.’’ 

And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave unto them saying, “This is my body which 
is given for you: this do in remembrance of me.” 

Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, “‘This 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you.” 





THE KISS OF JUDAS 


And immediately 
while he yet spake, 
cometh Judas, one of the 
twelve, and with him a 
great multitude with 
swords and staves, from 
the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders. 
And he that betrayed 


him had given them a token, saying, ‘“‘Whomsoever 


I shall kiss, that same 
him away safely.”’ 


is he; take him, and lead 


And as soon as he was come, he goeth straightway 
to him and saith, ‘‘Master, master,’’ and kissed him. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


And there were also two other, malefactors, led 
with him to be put to death. And when they were 


come to the place which is 
called Calvary, there they 
crucified him, and the male- 
factors, one on the right 
hand and the other on the 
left. 

Then said Jesus, ‘Father, 
forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.”’ 


CONTINUED 
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THE RESURRECTION 


THE ASCENSION 


And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and he 
lifted up his hands and blessed them. And it came to 


pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from 


them, and carried up into heaven. 

















WHO WRITES HIM AND WHY 
BY RUTH HENDERSON 


How would you answer 500 to 7,000 letters a day? It takes system 


® many a U. S. Senator and Rep- 
resentative sighs for the good old 
days when the people back home 
wrote them no more than 15 to 20 
letters a day. But that, you under- 
stand, was before F.D.R., the New 
Deal, the “fireside chat,” and the 
intense, social, economic and per- 
sonal involvement of the U. S. 
voter with his government. 

Now a Congressman’s mail is a 
flood of 500 letters daily, while 
that of Joe McCarthy (chosen 
“Worst Senator of the Year” in a 
PAGEANT poll of Washington news- 
men) occasionally hits a peak of 
7,000—enough to gladden the ego 
of any movie star. 

It is no secret that this literary 
torrent can be a pain in the neck 
to the average Congressman, espe- 


cially when a letter is addressed to 
“Senator , S.OB., 
Washington, D. C.” This could 
mean Senate Office Building, but it 
probably doesn’t. Being politicians, 
however, and subject to the whim 
of the U. S. voter, Congressmen 
must answer their mail. Most let- 
ters merit a reply, but the traffic 
has become so heavy that Congress- 
men can be excused for wishing 
occasionally that their constituents 
had never learned to read or write. 

What are the average citizen’s 
chances of receiving a thoughtful 
reply from his Senator or Repre- 
sentative? If he is lucky eno to 
have a public servant like Senator 
Paul Douglas of. Illinois, chances 
are first rate. Big Lincolnesque 
Douglas views the 700-odd letters 








he gets daily as a prime responsibili- 
ty of his office. A key tactic in his 
successful one-man campaign for 
office—his party was no big help— 
was a personal letter, dictated, 
signed and mailed each night to 
every voter he talked to that day on 
his speaking tour through Illinois. 
On his travels by jeep, he carried a 
dictaphone and a little black book: 
between them they recorded the 
names of everyone with whom he 
chatted. Footnote: He won by 
405,000 votes. 

This exhaustive and exhausting 
political tactic has been trans- 
planted to his office on Capitol 
Hill. Both the House and Senate 


enjoy their own post offices, and 
mail is delivered door-to-door by 
push cart, four times daily. First 
thing in the morning Douglas’ staff 


slits the envelopes and sorts it into 
two piles: Legislative, referring to 
specific legislation and to the Sen- 
ator’s political views-on any and 
all subjects, and Case, a catch- 
basket for everything else, mostly 
somebody wanting something. So 
many letters are hopefully marked 
“Personal,” they no longer receive 
special attention—an item letter 
writers might note. 

As the Senate’s most impressive 
freshman in a decade or more, 
Douglas has an informed and agile 
mind and strong views. These pro- 
voke a response ranging from vig- 
orous-to-violent in his constituents. 
The tide of Legislative mail invari- 
ably runs two to one against him, 
although this is less discouraging 
than you might think. As most con- 
ductors of letters-to-the-editor col- 
umns know, satisfied customers do 
not write letters, irate ones do. An 
American usually must feel his 


blood pressure rising before he will 
take the trouble to set his views 
down on paper. U. S. blood pres- 
sure this past year, so far as Doug- 
las is concerned, has mostly risen 
over: 1. U.S: foreign policy, 2. The 
firing of General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, 3. Douglas’ strong stand for 
Government economy, 4. His ad- 
vocacy of price and wage controls, 
5. His controversy with President 
Truman over the choice of Federal 
judges from Illinois, 6. His out- 
spoken championing of a higher 
code of ethics and morals in the 
conduct of the government. 

With Legislative mail running 
400 to 500 letters daily, the Sena- 
tor obviously cannot pen a personal 
reply to each one. So his staff does 
it. When upward of 35 letters turn 
up on a single subject, a staff man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
Senator’s ideas about legislative 
matters drafts an answer. Douglas 
edits it and then it becomes a form 
letter. The Senator sincerely wants 
his constituents to know how he 
feels about an issue, and welcomes 
their views in turn. The form let- 
ter is his way of letting them know 
his viewpoint, for it would be point- 
less to say the same thing in hun- 
dreds of ways in answer to each 
correspondent. After all, his con- 
stituents didn’t send him to Wash- 
ington just to answer mail. 

In the case of the MacArthur 
mail, which washed over Congress 
like a tidal wave, three quite differ- 
ent form letters were prepared for 
the 14,000 people who wrote in 
(better than two-to-one against the 
Administration). Another 15,000 
seized this occasion, not to criticize 
the Administration but to express 
their views on how America’s Far 
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Eastern policy should be conducted. 
They also received form letters, 
each one, as usual, signed by Doug- 
las himself. The MacArthur mail 
at first ran about 20 to one against 
the Administration, then simmered 
down to about eight to one. 

Although 95 per cent of his mail 
comes from Illinois, issues occasion- 
ally arise which provoke personal 
friends and bigwigs into writing 
him. One such was the United 
Press poll of Democratic state chair- 
men, held last spring, who con- 
fessed to preferring Douglas as the 
1952 Presidential candidate. Need- 
less to say, Douglas was pleased at 
the public response to this sugges- 
tion and drafted a reply letter 
which said that rather than be 
President he hoped to return to 
teaching when his Senatorial career 
ended. His staff called it the “Aw, 
shucks, fellows, I don’t want to be 
President” letter. That didn’t close 
the issue, however, and people keep 
seconding the motion via the mail. 
By now, the Senator has had to 
write three different versions of the 
same reply. They have been tabbed 
“Aw, Shucks” I, II and III. 

Shortly after he arrived in Con- 
gress, Douglas was asked if certain 
Taft-Hartley hearings could be 
wound up by a given date. He re- 
plied that if Senators would only 
work later, passing up the cocktail 
hour, they could be.’ “These words 
were no sooner spoken,” recalls 
the Senator, “than the air was 
filled with debris and the scent of 
cordite. Mail came in by the 
bushel. There was such a hubbub 
that now when I am asked what 
day of the week it is, my instinc- 
tive reply is ‘No Comment!’” 

The ability of pressure mail— 
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from vested interests like the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the real estate lobby, unions, 
veterans organizations, etc.—to in- 
fluence legislation can be consid- 
erable. It is easily spotted. Often 
this mail consists merely of mimeo- 
graphed postcards or letters, each 
one bearing a different signature. 
The message is simply stated, the 
phraseology identical, and the legis- 
lation always precisely identified. 
During the debate on the Defense 
Production Act, Douglas received a 
rash of letters from Dixon, Illinois, 
all of which misspelled rigid as 
“ritchid.” However, the bulk of 
this pressure mail misses the boat 
because it arrives after the vote has 
been ‘taken or the issue in question 
has been resolved—at any rate, too 
late to be an influence. This holds 
true for much of his Legislative 
mail. Nevertheless, all letters re- 
ceive a formal reply. 

Significantly, half his mail on leg- 
islative matters comes from women. 
They write about the same subjects 
as their menfolk, and they are, 
by and large, just as articulate and 
well informed. This is a rather re- 
cent chapter in Congressional his- 
tory, well worth speculating about. 
More and better education for 
women and the growing ranks of 
ladies with college degrees explain 
it partly. Mass information media 
like radio and TV can claim credit, 
too. 

In the other big batch of Senator 
Douglas’ letters—Case mail—the 
male sex still predominates, how- 
ever. Men are job hungry, for the 
most part, and this aspect of his 
office.is most likely to dismay the 
newly elected Senator. For in the 
past decade the U.S. Congressman 





DEAR 


has just about had to become the 
part-time manager of an employ- 
ment agency. His boss, Uncle Sam, 
is the nation’s largest single em- 
ployer, presently adding to his pay- 
roll by 1,000 employees per day. 
Almost one out of 20 Americans 
(2,500,000 of them) work for the 
Federal Government, and their 
most logical entree to a job in this 
sprawling amorphous corporation 
seems the man who needs their 
vote: their Congressman. 

None of this mail (about 150 to 
200 letters daily) can be answered 
by form letter because each letter 
is a personal, distinct request. The 
replies take up almost all the work- 
ing time of Douglas’ executive sec- 
retary, Mrs. Augusta Milligan, and 
her staff.. (Mrs. Milligan, a sea- 
soned Washington hand, was also 
executive secretary to the Senator’s 
wife, Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas, 
during her one term (1943-46) as 
a Representative in the House from 
Illinois.) So many constituents 
write for jobs that their applica- 
tions alone crowd two large filing 
cabinets. They could be forwarded 
to the proper Government agency 
and forgotten, but Douglas insists 
that one member of his staff keep 
in touch with the agency and 
follow the application through— 
an arduous, time-consuming and 
never-ceasing task. 

From Illinois, Douglas gets a 
continuous barrage of other re- 
quests. Voters want visas or pass- 
ports for friends who are going 
abroad, or for relatives trying to 
get into the United States. Each 
immigration problem demands no 
less than eight pages of informa- 
tion and documents before the 
proper authorities can even be ap- 


MR. SENATOR .". . 


proached, and sometimes six or 
more letters must be written to ex- 
pedite a case. One staff member, 
Mrs. Marguerite Ingram, by sheer 
necessity, has turned into an immi- 
gration expert. And she also han- 
dies the perplexing problems 
peculiar to veterans: claims, insur- 
ance, state bonuses, requests for 
admission to a certain hospital, in- 
quiries about the GI Bill of Rights. 
Mrs. Katherine Kinney devotes all 
her eight-hour day to constituents 
in the armed forces who want the 
usual discharges, promotions, trans- 
fers, etc. Once contact with a 
Congressman has been established, 
people tend to continue using him 
even long after they've moved to 
another state. 

No favor seems too odd or unor- 
thodox to ask of a Congressman. 
Not long ago a retired minister, liv- 
ing on an old age pension, won a 
fat prize on a radio quiz show. He 
wanted to know whether this would 
mean slicing his pension. Inquiry 
was made by Douglas’ staff, the 
correct answer sent on. A woman 
begged the Senator to save a maple 
tree, shading her parents’ grave, 
which was languishing from some 
mysterious malady. Arborists were 
consulted, and the staff hopes to 
hear some day whether the maple 
got well. A bearded Mennonite, 
enclosing a photograph of himself, 
applied for a job on the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors. “My program,” he wrote, 
“would include moving the capitol 
from Washington to Jerusalem, 
Missouri, which is just a little bit 
left of center of the United States.” 

A school superintendent writes to 
ask if he can please have the flag 
which has flown over the Capitol. 
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He will replace it with another. A 
batch of letters arrives from resi- 
dents of Flossmoor, Illinois, who 
are indignant because the census 
takers underestimated their popu- 
lation by 38 persons. 

The day’s mail also yields its lib- 
eral share of requests for hotel 
reservations, tickets to the Army- 
Navy game, autographed photo- 
graphs, copies of bills, speeches, 
hearings, information for a term 
paper or a Ph.D. thesis. If people 
are curious about the State -Depart- 
ment policy in the Far East they 
ask their Congressman instead of 
the State Department. If they have 
a civil service problem, they seem 
to consider writing the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission last of all. Every 
request is answered and, if human- 
ly possible, fulfilled. No letter is 
just sent on to the proper official. 
The staff elicits the information 
from the official. 

Although, theoretically, a Con- 
gressman is supposed to translate 
the voter’s wishes into appropriate 
legislation, literal government of 
the people, by the people and for 
the people is too complicated for 
such textbook procedure. Few Con- 
gressmen know the desires of most 
of their constituents at any one 
time, and it is doubtful whether 
voters’ thinking on delicate and dif- 
ficult international issues is suffi- 
ciently informed to be valuable. But 
the Legislative mail does help a leg- 
islator take the pulse of the voters 
on the more volatile issues of the 
day, even though he hears from no 
more than one per cent. Senator 
Douglas will not disclose whether 
his mail has ever directly influenced 
his vote on specific legislation, but 
there is no doubt that he keeps a 
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sharp eye on it. He acquires “new 
points of view” from his mail. “Peo- 
ple criticized me,” he says, “for not 
having an immediate answer about 
how I felt on the MacArthur issue. 
But I took three days off to study 
the matter thoroughly before I 
made up my mind. I read the mail, 
among other things.” 

Three years’ experience with his 
mail has convinced Douglas that it 
can be a gauge about what people 
are thinking. Certain limitations, 
however, must be kept in mind. It 
is misleading, for example, to stack 
pro against con letters on a political 
issue because people are quicker to 
criticize than praise and “the anti 
letters always over-represent that 
body of opinion.” Letter-writers 
themselves are the more articulate, 
and therefore represent the pro- 
fessional rather than farm and 
wage-earning classes. And the pres- 
sure mail, while “it should not be 
disregarded,” cannot be taken over- 
seriously. 

These are some of the qualifica- 
tions that Senator Douglas bears 
in mind while interpreting what his 
mail tells him. He does pen a few 
letters himself, usually to old 
friends, in an almost illegible long- 
hand, double-spaced on a yellow 
pad. His handwriting is the despair 
of his staff, who swear that every 
word looks like “aluminum.” Mrs. 
Douglas’ handwriting is no better, 
and while her husband was over- 
seas, in combat with the Marine 
Corps, her own Congressional staff 
constantly worried about how either 
of them knew what the other was 
saying. 

Unlike many Senators, Douglas 
insists on signing all his mail him- 
self, and if business keeps him late 
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on the Senate floor, he has it 
brought there. An assistant must 
remove each letter from the pile 
and hold it for his signature, for 
the Senator’s left arm is partially 
paralyzed from battle injuries suf- 
fered at Peleliu and Okinawa. 

He reads every last letter he 
signs, and Mrs. Milligan swears he 
can read faster than any human 
being she knows. Once a friend 
dropped by his Senate office and 
asked the Senator to scan an article 
he had just written. Douglas leafed 
through the manuscript of 15 pages 
or more, keeping up a sprightly, 
steady conversation all the while, 
and Mrs. Milligan assumed he was 
just being polite. However, to her 
amazement, after he had finished 
looking through the article, he 
put it down and launched into a 
discussion of it, point by point. 

When does he find time to clean 
up his mail? This is what a U. S. 
Senator’s daily schedule looks like: 

7-8:30 a.m. Breakfast, read two 

morning papers, study memo- 
randa for hearings. 

:30-9:30. Look over the mail, 
answer the most important let- 
ters and block out the day’s 
policy, with his staff. 

:30-11. Hearings in the Senate 
on some pending bill. 


MOUSE TO MOUSE 


11-12. Hearings on another bill. 

1-2. Lunch, usually with con- 
stituents. 

2-2:30. See delegations from 
Illinois, phone government de- 
partments on requests. 

2:30-5. Hearings. 

5-6:30. Sign about 250 pieces of 
mail, and send telegrams on 
the more pressing matters. 

6:30-7:30. Dinner, usually with 
some group which wants to 
consult on legislation. 

7:30-10. Hearings in the Senate. 

10-12. Read two evening papers 
and several weekly magazines. 
Clean up correspondence, study 
material for next day’s hear- 
ings, prepare speeches, arti- 
cles, etc. 

12:30. To bed. 

Douglas is conscious of the heavy 
burden the mail places on his staff 
and often wishes he had a private 
income so that he could hire enough 
employees to handle it in more 
leisurely fashion. His own working 
day runs an average 12 to 16 hours, 
and if many more of his constitu- 
ents decided to correspond with 
him, he would be truly swamped. 
“TI am frank to say,” he says of his 
own Senatorial labors, “that I do 
not know how long a man can keep 
up such a pace.” ee 





@ ACCORDING TO AN ITALIAN FABLE, a certain mouse was in constant dis- 
tress because of its fear of a cat. A magician took pity on it and turned 
it into a cat. Immediately it became afraid of the dog. So the magician 


turned it into a dog. 


Immediately it began to fear the tiger. So the 


magician turned it into a tiger. Immediately it began to fear the hunter. 


Then the magician said, “Be a mouse again. 


You have only the heart 


of a mouse and I cannot help you.” —Holly Tanner 





























Wish You 
Were 
Here? 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Carroll 
Seghers II 


® aNy TOWN that has an extra 24 
women for every 76 men ought to 
be interesting. And significant, too, 
since the new U. S. census reveals 
that for the first time the United 
States has a surplus crop of a mil- 
lion and a half women. 

The worst—or best—-situation, 
depending on your viewpoint, is 
Palm Beach, Florida. Each three 
of its males have their pick of four 
females—and that includes only the 
year-round population. So PAGEANT 
sent one of its photographers there 
as an advance-man, to do a camera- 
Kinsey on how things are. Here’s 
how. 


Palm Beach problem: a shortage of 
those creatures who pick up checks 
CONTINUED 
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Jane Miller, whose ambition is to study Harriet Everett belongs to the Spinster’s 
dramatics. She’s just 19, and stands 5 9” Club, a social group for single girls 


Beverly Braverman does have a boy friend now—but he lives down in Miami 
= 
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Lillian Beard is 5 8”, likes music, Anne Sory at Coral Beach Club—she 
swims, but only has occasional dates likes dating but is not going steady 


The climate’s fine, view superb. . . 


Delores Witt, 23, local girl who just scored—a local boy 
CONTINUED 
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Having wonderful time, but . . 
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Glamorous hen party on Royal Palm Way 


Many girls keep in shape at model agency 
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An irate demand for the return of the old-fashioned Holiday 





Are We 
Killing Christmas? 


BY HENRY LEE 


®@ EVEN TODAY, more than a quar- 
ter of a century afterwards, I can 
remember it all so vividly. The ex- 
cited plans for the once-a-year re- 
union of the scattered family . . . 
the presents hidden on high shelves 
in back closets and the steadily 
mounting tension whether Santa 
Claus would reward us (as good 
children) with toys and oranges or 
(as bad boys) with lumps of coal 
in our stockings . . . the 22-pound 
turkey, the red mounds of cran- 
berry sauce and the yellow seas of 
mashed turnips. . . . 

But above all, plain to the small- 
est, most excited child, refining the 
holiday and giving it an awesome 
importance that no other day—not 
even Fourth of July—possessed, was 
the spiritual feeling. On this day, 
Christ, Son of God, Our Saviour, 
was born! Christmas Eve, we went 
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to bed early lest Santa Claus pass 
us by, but first we knelt and said 
our regular prayers and extra ones, 
too, for the Christ Child. Early 
Christmas morning, we rummaged 
through stockings and presents, but 
before we settled down to play with 
them, we went to church for the 
special Christmas service, joyful and 
triumphant, that went on almost 
two hours. 

And now what has Christmas 
come to! 

Increasingly each postwar year I 
am shocked and shamed at the vul- 
gar, commercialized, even scandal- 
ous way that we now “celebrate” 
this Day of Days—with pagan 
hearts and materialistic souls. Let 
me tick off just a few of the symp- 
toms of this spiritual decay: 

Greeting cards that are arty, 
folksy, humorous and ever sugges- 





tive but only rarely spiritual. Item: 
A grinning Santa Claus surprises an 
inviting, scantily clad lady and ex- 
claims in big type, “AH MEN!” In 
smaller type, as an afterthought, 
are added the season’s greetings. 

Gift wrappings, in the form of 
Christmas stockings and holly-dec- 
orated Cellophane, of various bath- 
room necessaries ordinarily not 
discussed in mixed company. Item: 
An article of personal hygiene spe- 
cially packaged in a big red stock- 
ing. “A very funny holiday joke to 
hang it on the tree unless, of course, 
you’ve got children,” the druggist 
recommended slyly. A very funny 
Christmas joke indeed! 

Amazing poor taste and vul- 
garity in advertising that wouldn’t 
even be tolerated at non-holiday 
seasons of the year. Item: This 
seven-column ad in a metropolitan 
newspaper by one of the biggest de- 
partment stores in the country: “We 
think it’s a bright-eyed idea to give 
someone manure for Christmas. . . . 
We'll ship a magnificent one-ton 
batch of Daisy’s finest to your door 
(or to the rear door or the barn) 
for $19.” 

Shameless commercialization of 
the holiday, such as blatant Christ- 
mas retailing even before we’ve had 
the opportunity to observe Thanks- 
giving, and the growing practice of 
holiday “gifts” to politicians and 
business associates for past or future 
business favors. Item: The $1,000,- 
000 “yearly loot,” as it is known, 
quite properly, which the police in 
New York City alone exact from 
restaurateurs, liquor dealers, truck- 
ing concerns and other vulnerable 
commercial organizations. 

But, worst of all, the way we 
have turned the day itself into a 


carnival of self-indulgence! 

I’m neither a prude nor an overly 
religious person, but for my family 
Christmas Eve is—and must be, if 
it means anything at all—that splen- 
did, eternal symbol of the night with 
its special star, of religious awe, joy 
and anticipation. Today, it seems, 
the Eve has become an excuse for 
office parties, drinking, Iechery, 
speeding cars. Then, inevitably in 
all too many homes, Christmas Day 
itself is not a time of church and 
family celebration, but a dull, re- 
morseful hangover of aching or 
broken skulls. 

Do you recall, for example, the 
colossal lost holiday weekend staged 
by Los Angeles just last year? More 
than 1,200 plain drunks were picked 
up on the streets. “I’ve never seen 
anything like it!” exclaimed a be- 
wildered policeman at the city jail 
drunk tank. “They’re stacked up 
here like cordwood.” A _ tabloid 
headline noted breezily, “LA Stag- 
gering Into Christmas.” 

In addition to these celebrants 
separated (by jail bars) from their 
families on Christmas morning, 900 
persons were hospitalized as a result 
of wild holiday driving. More than 
1,000 accidents were reported, and 
362 motorists went to police cells or 
courts as drunken drivers. Finally, 
another dozen or so persons never 
rejoined their families. They were 
killed during the three-day Christ- 
mas spree. 

Yet it isn’t fair to single out any 
one city. Our Christmas orgies of 
sex, liquor and smashup have 
reached the point where they are a 
national disgrace. Last year only 
one state, South Dakota, could say 
that it survived the “merry-making” 
without any fatalities attributable to 
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Yuletide celebrating. 

In all, the 1950 “observance” of 
Christmas took 724 lives, which was 
144 more than the previous year. In 
traffic deaths alone, 1949 had been 
our worst postwar experience, but 
last year’s toll easily surpassed this 
by more than 130 deaths. 

Rightly, Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, branded the holiday “a black 
Christmas” because of these 
“shameful” statistics. 

Still, terrible as the figures are, 
they merely dramatize the rowdy 
spirit—of holiday and not holy day 

which now permeates so much of 
the Christmas season. The awk- 
ward, inescapable fact is, we’re to 
blame. We've forgotten what 
Christmas truly means. As Rev. 
John D. Tate points out in The 
Christian Century, we have come 
to accept four false symbols as 
meaning Christmas—Santa Claus, 
material gift-giving, the Christmas 
card and “our gaudy aggregations 
of little lights and baubles.” 

“T am fond of all these things my- 
self, and would greatly miss them,” 
the clergyman says frankly, “but 
they have little or nothing to do 
with the Christmas meaning. What 
Christmas means and what Christ- 
mas is are two very different things 
today.” 

This analysis is strikingly sup- 
ported by a survey recently in the 
state of Iowa. Seven out of ten 
lowans unhesitatingly agreed that 
not nearly enough emphasis is given 
to the religious aspect of Christmas. 
Almost a quarter of them favored 
public appeals for greater church 
worship. 

But then they were asked what 
the two simple words, “Christmas 
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Spirit,” meant to them. More than 
half replied in terms of goodwill 
toward men, spreading happiness, 
the spirit of giving. Only one in five 
thought that “Christmas Spirit” is 
the celebration of Christ’s birth and 
worship in church! 

Certainly the holiday street scene 
in any American city, big or small, 
bears out this striking misconcep- 
tion. Beginning in the middle of 
November, store windows are jam- 
med with holiday symbols—and 
every materialistic luxury that can 
be bought. From radios, loudspeak- 
ers and record players, the canned 
music of hymns and jived-up jingles 
blares incessantly. (“O Little Town 
of Bethlehem is a beautiful composi- 
tion,” the Washington Star caus- 
tically observed last year, “but when 
one has heard it played and sung on 
four different broadcasts in a single 
hour . . .!”) In every store, Santa 
Claus prompts greedy recitations of 
the bikes, games and toys that the 
children want. But the Manger is 
tucked away in the churches and 
must be deliberately sought out. 

Take so common and trivial— 
and yet significant—an adjunct to 
Christmas as the greeting card. 
About a billion and a half of these 
merry seasonal messages are ex- 
changed yearly, but what of their 
Christian content? 

Just a year or so ago, a writer for 
a religious magazine investigated 
the “Christmas card line” thor- 
oughly. Many of them, she re- 
ported, were even “diabolical in 
their attempt to obscure every 
vestige of the true meaning of 
Christmas.” Many of them, as the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ points out, “have no Christ- 
mas meaning or message whatso- 
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ever—they carry pictures of cock- 
tail shakers, cigarettes, ships, air- 
planes, birds and animals.” 

From such frothy, thoughtless 
parodies on the true Christmas 
spirit, it is only a short step to a 
much grosser travesty on spiritual 
fellowship and joy. This is “the 
office party’—sometimes held in 
homes and taverns, too—which dis- 
guises drunkenness, vulgarity and 
even lewdness as legitimate Christ- 
mas jollification. 

In Philadelphia, a “Christmas 
Safety Committee” propagandized 
all business firms in the Philadel- 
phia area to conduct “spirits-less” 
office parties. The sponsors in- 
cluded the top men of a 5 & 10 
cent store chain, a nationally known 
radio-TV manufacturing house and 
a leading wholesale hardware firm, 
a county judge and thé head of the 
Philadelphia Board of Rabbis. 

At famed St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York, a special warning 
against such parties was read at all 
the Masses last year two Sundays 
before Christmas. The announce- 
ment noted the Church’s “alarm 
and regret” over the increasing 
number of liquor-spiked office af- 
fairs and emphasized: “These sin- 
ful excesses cause untold harm in 
various ways to the participants and 
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their families. They corrupt the 
morals and lower the morale of 
the community and the nation.” 

If you are a Christian at heart, 
you can’t help having the faith, as 
the season rolls around again, that 
this time it will be different, this 
time it will be more meaningful and 
reverent. Last year, I know, I felt 
rather depressed watching my two 
young daughters open and exclaim 
over their lavish, ribboned and sil- 
vered cards—and then they came 
to a ruled, dog-eared sheet of 
schoolpaper that had been folded 
twice into an imitation of a card 
and smudged in red and green 
crayon and awkwardly lettered by 
hand. 

Though they were only 10 and 
12, their eyes filled with tears, for 
this card came from a poor boy of 
their school who, they knew, had 
only one pair of pants and not even 
a nickel to buy a card. Somehow— 
the real Christmas Spirit strikes 
with mysterious beauty—he had 
caught the real meaning of the day 
and instantly they knew it. 

So, this year, more and more of 
us, I hope and think, will mysteri- 
ously catch the Spirit and the dross 
will go, where it properly belongs, 
into the wastebasket with our torn, 
discarded gift wrappings. sa 





@ ON Hts 75TH BIRTHDAY, the hard-bitten president of the small town bank 
was interviewed by the community's one and only reporter. “Everybody 






around here knows pretty much everything about you,” the newsman 
reflected, “but tell me—jast how did you get started on a banking career?” 

“T’wasn’t nuthin’,” shrugged the local Croesus. “Long about the time 
I come into my brains, I hung up a sign that sez ‘Bank.’ 
f you know a feller strolls in and deposits 50 dollars. A while later, another 
“® stranger mosies by and deposits a hundred dollars. This kept up until 


Pretty soon 


I got so confident that I put in 10 dollars of my own money!” 


—Carrie Gates 
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The House That Runs 


SrTHE HOUSE you see below is 
inhabited by Shelley Winters and 
her husband in the new movie, 
“Behave Yourself.” What’s more, 
Housewife Winters runs the place 
without a servant, cleans it from 
top to bottom in 20 minutes. These 














impressive home economics are not 
entirely movie magic. They are 


partly the result of the beautifully 
simplified design developed by Ar- 
chitect J. MacMillan Johnson. For 
instance, the living, dining and 
cooking areas are all combined into 





































Itself 


one functioning area. Dust-catchers 
are replaced by smooth surfaces. 
Believing life should be more like 
the movies, Macy’s has moved the 
house to Kansas City—where pros- 
pective home builders have picked 

up some good ideas from it. 
Farley Granger and Shelley Winters 


are the happy inhabitants of this 
smartly streamlined “Honeymoon House” 
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[he living room is crisp and chaste. All unnecessary dust-catchers are elimi- 


The kitchen is so cleverly designed that it all but disappears when not in use 
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nated for quicker cleaning. The built-in furniture simplifies the airy bedroom 


From the living room, you can see the kitchen, dining area and back terrace 











SEX VS. 
me OTHE 
U.S. ARMY 





® Thoughtful examination of the 
sex life of the modern GI leaves 
little room for disagreement with 
an Army chaplain named Murphy. 
In a recent discussion of the be- 
havior of men in uniform, he began 
by saying that human nature has 
not changed in the last 2,000 years. 

There have been changes, yes, 
both in the techniques by which ser- 
vicemen seek sexual satisfaction and 
the methods by which military au- 
thorities endeavor to keep them 
from getting into trouble. During 
World War II, for example, the 
tough-minded Army told a soldier, 
“If you can’t be good, be pro,” 
meaning he should protect himself 
with a prophylactic. Now, in con- 


trast, the Armed Forces make a 
somewhat loftier effort to divert the 
GI’s attention from sex and improve 
his morals through a program of 
character guidance. 

No one will find fault, certainly, 
with the attempt to develop a sense 
of responsibility and ultimate de- 
cency in a soldier. What each com- 
mand’s Character Guidance Coun- 
cil and Disciplinary Control Board 
are up against, however, was sum- 
med up by one serviceman: “That 
sex stuff they give us is ok, but when 
you've got to go, you’ve got to go.” 

Servicemern and their ladies of 
the night have extended the mean- 
ing of the verb go well beyond com- 
mon usage. When one soldier tells 
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another, “This girl goes,’’ he means 
that she will go all the way. 

All evidence points to the fact 
that the soldier’s historic off-duty 
mission to have his way with a 
woman has not been entirely sub- 
limated by character-building. Close 
observation of where GI’s tend to 
head on a 48-hour pass and whence 
they go from there should convince 
any snooper that the typical soldier, 
sailor, Marine or airman is tireless 
in pursuit of a willing woman. 

The most important recent de- 
velopment in the GI’s sex life is the 
“chippie.” She probably accounts 
for half of his “scores,” as he refers 
to his little triumphs. One popular 
chippie defined herself as a girl 
“just looking for a good time.” By 
this she meant, “To eat, drink lots, 
dance and make love.” 

The chippie’s milieu is the tav- 


ern, and the tavern today is the hub 
of the serviceman’s sex orbit. The 
scene opens as ritualistically and 


proceeds as 
Apache dance: 

Two girls, anywhere from 18 to 
40, sit in a booth, half-empty beer 
glasses before them. Neither is a 
candidate for a beauty contest or 
what the well-dressed woman will 
wear. A corporal from a nearby 
Army post walks in, gets the lay-out 
and sets a compass heading that 
will take him by the booth. As he 
passes, the girls look him over and 
one elects to give him a big smile. 
He pauses and she slides over on the 
seat to make room for him. “My 
name is Audrey,” she says. “Why 
don’t you buy a drink?” 

It is the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship. The GI’s stalking of his 
quarry may prove easier if he has a 
buddy with him to move in on the 
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predictably as an 


. instance 


other girl—especially if the girls are 
beboppers (teen-agers )—but in this 
the unattached female 
soon gets up and wanders away. 
The friendship will probably end 
many beers later in one of two 
places—the back seat of an auto- 
mobile if the soldier is lucky enough 
to have one or the room of some 
cheap hotel or tourist cabin. The 
distinguishing feature of the true 
chippie is that she not only enjoys 
the tune but also paying the piper. 
The chippie may or may not be 
a working girl. Often she is married 
and stepping out on her husband 
for the fun of it. She is known by 
several names——‘‘good timer,” “par- 
ty girl.” A “lady bum” is usually an 
older woman whose inclination to- 
ward alcoholism compels her. to 
promise anything for a drink. 
Such an attitude undermines the 
morale of the self-respecting pros- 
titute, or hustler, who demands that 
the man pay in advance for services 
rendered. Mourned a Denver, Colo- 
rado, hustler: ‘““There’s so much for 
free that it’s hard for us to get by.” 
Few appreciate just how far the 
professional fallen woman has fall- 
en. Houses of prostitution are much 
favored over tavern pick-ups by 
some soldiers, who prefer a sure 
thing. But the brothels, though 
flourishing during the war, have 
taken a beating in the last few years. 
In few places has it been possible 
in the last two or three years to walk 
down a street and have a hustler 
rap on the window at you or appear 
scantily clad in the door, calling 
coarse invitations to come in, pay 
your money and take your choice. 
Gone, happily, are the line houses 
in such places as Salinas, California. 
Before World War II, Shreveport, 
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Louisana, had one of the country’s 
largest red light districts. But the 
lights in St. Paul’s Bottom, as it was 
called, have been turned out, just as 
they have over by the railroad in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Among sol- 
diers, Memphis, Tennessee, is now 
known as the toughest town in the 
country to find a woman in. In New 
York City, a former procurer com- 
mented, “Those vice squads would 
lock up their mother if they caught 
her hustling.” 

Public pressure for aggressive 
police and court action, plus the 
economic revolution placing “free 
stuff” in direct competition with 
prostitution, has reduced the houses 
to mere shadows of their fleshy, 
former selves. Brothels, however, 


stay closed only as long as “the heat 
is on.” Some have simply ducked 


behind closed doors, like the old 


speakeasy, and others supply call 
girls to cheap hotels. All this and 
the action of the Armed Forces in 
placing hotbeds of venereal infec- 
tion off limits to servicemen has 
resulted in some odd _ situations. 
Sometimes, a GI finds himself in 
the position of not being able to get 
into a brothel if he has a uniform 
on and not being able to get a call 
girl through a bellboy if he hasn’t. 
In some cities, small and out- 
wardly respectable hotels have tak- 
en over the functions of brothels. 
The customer, or “John,” as he is 
customarily known, is first required 
to register and get a room. A resi- 
dent prostitute then supplies him 
room service. The going rates in 
such places as Ft. Worth, Texas, are 
$5 to $10 for “a short time,” $20 to 
$30 an hour and $100 for a night. 
Then there are some semi-pros 
or, to be precise, part-time profes- 


sionals. During the day, these girls 
work as waitresses, bar maids or 
even stenographers and switchboard 
operators. 

This type usually has a steerer, 
and often will “go” only under 
specified circumstances. For ¢xam- 
ple, in Gulfport, Mississippi, certain 
cab drivers, acting as go-betweens, 
will call a girl for a soldier. Starting 
out in the cab, they pick her up at 
a designated spot and drive out in 
the country. The back seat becomes 
the place of assignation. Cost: $10, 
plus cab fare. 

Amateur or professional, women 
are complicated, contrary creatures. 
Some will submit only in cars and 
others only in hotel rooms. There 
are even those who prefer an alley. 
A study of where venereally infected 
servicemen in the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland-Virginia area reported 
they made sexual contact.is of at 
least academic interest. The chief 
places were: 

Home or apartment ... .35% 

Deer 

Auto or trailer 

Outdoors 

Brothel 


The predominance of the home- 
or-apartment category reflects the 
general agreement among GI’s that 
by far the best deal is to “shack up.” 
A Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
bar maid explains it this way: “I’m 
married, but not living with the old 
man. I’m shacking with a Marine. 
He’s a sergeant. Where we stay, 
they think we are man and wife.” 

The term, which was introduced 
during World War II and repre- 
sents one of the biggest innovations 
in the sex life of soldiers both at 
home and overseas, has degenerated 
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in usage to a point where it may 
simply mean taking a girl to a hotel 
room for a night. 

In its stricter meaning, shacking 
up is “going steady” with a rela- 
tively “nice girl” who is convenient- 
ly placed in an apartment near the 
Gl’s base. It usually takes an offi- 
cer’s or noncom’s pay to afford such 
a mistress, which she is. This places 
her on a social level at least one or 
two cuts above the chippie and far 
above the hustler. 

Medical officers privately agree 
that a shack girl is the soldier’s best 
deal. The moral question aside, she 
is less likely to be a spreader of 
veneral disease and he is less likely 
to become infected, simply because 
of arithmetical reduction in the 
number of persons with whom each 
has sexual contact. 

Actually, of course, the moral 
question cannot be pushed aside. 
The Armed Forces customarily have 
fought VD with everything from 
chemicals to condoms because it 
was a leading destroyer of effective 
troop strength. Now, penicillin has 
made sex safe for the soldier. The 
average number of days lost from 
duty per case of VD was reduced in 
the Army from 42 in 1939 to only 
one in 1950! 


MONEY TALKS 


Outside of the commanding offi- 
cer, who is the nominal catch-all 
for everybody’s responsibilities, the 
only military official seriously inter- 
ested in a GI’s morals is the chap- 
lain. It is both necessary and proper 
that he so concern himself, as a 
spiritual leader of men. But he can- 
not promise the quick success of a 
physician with a needleful of peni- 
cillin or a policeman with a padlock 
and a billy club. 

Yet if Chaplain Murphy is cor- 
rect about human nature not chang- 
ing much, then there probably are 
as many boys and‘girls as ever with 
a sense of responsibility and decency. 
I know a good many of both mar- 
ried and unmarried women who 
somewhere picked up the old-fash- 
ioned idea that sex has something to 
do with marriage or, at their mod- 
ern worst, with someone whom they 
truly love. \ 

The fact that GI Joe is apt to be 
eager and some Janes to be willing 
does not mean that American 
womanhood is crawling with las- 
civiousness. Servicemen who know 
and constantly gripe about the diffi- 
culties of finding the willing woman 
would be the first to deny that any 
great percentage of American girls 
are push-overs. as 





@ I was our for a stroll one day when I came upon a little boy with a 
grubby looking mongrel dog. “Say, that’s a mighty cute pooch,” I 


observed. 


“You said it,” the lad retorted. “Do you wanna buy him? I'll sell 


him for 50,000 dollars.” 


I smiled, told the boy I couldn't afford it, and strolled on. 
Several days later I bumped into him again. “Did you sell your dog?” 
“Yop,” the boy replied. “And I got what I asked for him, too!” 


“Fifty thousand dollars!” 


“Yop, I traded him for two 25,000-dollar cats.” 


—Herman Lester 








“Linda Darnell finally broke 
a vow she had kept for 10 
years. When she first came 
to Hollywood, Linda pledged 
she would achieve stardom 
without bathing suit pub- 


licity poses.” 
(AP photo caption from Hollywood.) 





During the decade she was so scrupulously avoiding bathing- 


suit publicity pictures, Linda was snapped in a variety of 
modest poses. Here are half a dozen attractive samples. . . . 




















Why I Live in 


DENVER 


BY BILL HOSOKAWA 


Editor, Empire Magazine, The Denver Post 


From ski slopes to big business, Denver has a lot of everything 


@ I rerr Iowa one sultry spring 
night six years ago, bound for Den- 
ver to see about a job. It was a 
serious mission because I was giving 
up security for the promise of op- 
portunity, and I didn’t sleep much 
as the train raced over the Nebras- 
ka prairie. 

By first light, I saw the Rockies’ 
ragged outline rising starkly out of 
the plain far to the west. Then 
shafts of sunlight glinted off the 
snow mantles, and I knew what the 
explorers had meant when they 
talked of the “shining mountains.” 

Denver sprawled at the very foot 
of these giant peaks, an awesome 
sight for one who had been long 
in the flatlands. But I got my big 
surprise when I stepped out on the 
station platform from the air-con- 
ditioned car. 

The sun was hot. But in the 
shade it was crisp and fresh and 
cool. The air was clear, even down 
by the railroad tracks, and it 
smelled good. 

“This,” I said to myself, “is for 
me.” I’ve been a Denverite since. 

I’ve learned that Denver’s mile- 


high altitude and low humidity are 
responsible for the sparkling qual- 
ity of its atmosphere. The tempera- 
ture may get up to 95 of a summer 
day, but a half-hour after sunset 
it’s down to a comfortable 70. I 
sleep under blankets every night, 
winter and summer. 

The sun shines on Denver 300 
days of the year. The city gets less 
than 15 inches of precipitation an- 
nually, so if it weren’t for an amaz- 
ing network of canals, conduits, 
reservoirs, siphons and trans-moun- 
tain tunnels tapping watersheds as 
much as 125 miles away, Denver 
would be a village in a semi-desert. 
Thanks to the foresight of some 
stubborn old men who preserved its 
water resources, Denver and _ its 
suburbs today are an expanding 
community of a half million where 
the most common household chore 
is sprinkling lawns—even in the 
slums—with unmetered water. 

I’ve learned a lot of other things, 
too. Back in the days when gold 
was worth something, easterners 
used to think Denver's streets were 
paved with the stuff. Actually, 
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there’s some question as to whether 
most of Denver’s streets are paved 
at all. Witness the fact that the 
telephone classified directory de- 
votes 114% columns to “automobile 
repairing and service,” nine col- 
umns to specialists in wheel, axle, 
frame, spring and shock absorber 
service. 

Denver is probably one of the 
world’s few cities where alleys are 
paved with concrete, the streets 
black-topped. This comes in handy 
because of the city’s casual ap- 
proach toward public works. Half 
a day after downtown California 
Street was resurfaced recently, a 
gas company jackhammer crew 
was tearing it up again. 

Such unconcern over petty in- 
efficiencies must be expected of a 
people who live in an area where 
nature carelessly tossed together 
some of the world’s most scram- 


bled geography. 
Seventh in size among the 48 


states, Colorado has 633 peaks 
12,000 feet or taller. They start 
on Denver’s western outskirts, and 
we love them. Of course, the 
mountains have a full comple- 
ment of forests, snowbanks, fishing 
streams, alpine meadows, vistas, 
big game and everything else that 
goes with a wilderness. 

The first of the series of mu- 
nicipally-maintained Denver moun- 
tain parks, for picnicking, hiking 
and camping, is only 15 minutes 
west of town. One of the parks is 
at the summit of Mount Evans, 
14,260 feet high and reached in 
summer by an all-paved road that 
even veteran high country drivers 
cannot quite take for granted. 

If I were a fisherman, I could 
creel my limit of 20 trout a few 
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hours’ drive from Denver in such 
famous streams as the Gunnison, 
the Yampa, the upper Colorado 
and its tributaries like Williams 
Fork, Willow Creek, Roaring Fork 
and Frying Pan. 

If I were a skier, I could ride 
the powder snow at Berthoud Pass, 
Winter Park, Aspen and Steam- 
boat Springs for almost six of the 
12 months. On Trail Ridge road, 
that two-mile-high thoroughfare 
through Rocky Mountain National 
Park, I could schuss on a snowfield 
on the Fourth of July and water 
ski an hour later in Grand Lake, 
America’s highest yachting anchor- 
age at 8,369 feet. 

Visitors to the state spend $200,- 
000,000 a year to buy two-week 
shares of our scenery, climate and 
recreation. I feel like a potentate 
—my bank will assure you I’m 
not—because the Shangri-la of the 
Great American Tourist is all about 
me and I can take it or leave it as 
I please. 

Native Denverites are almost as 
scarce as genuine horse-riding cow- 
boys. One-third of us moved in 
within the last decade, lured by 
the vigor of a growing town, the 
climate and recreational opportu- 
nities. In fact, both Denver and 
Colorado are still young. Denver 
was founded with the discovery of 
gold in Cherry Creek in 1859, a 
decade after the feverish °*49ers 
skirted it on their trek to Sutter’s 
Mill. Colorado became a state— 
the 38th—in 1876. The past is not 
so distant that the vigor of the 
swashbuckling empire builders, like 
David Moffat and General Palmer, 
has been dissipated. It has only 
been diluted with a little caution 
and common sense. 





WHY I LIVE IN DENVER 


But it’s still a young man’s coun- 
try. Progressive Mayor Quigg New- 
ton of Denver, in his second term, 
is 39. Pipe-smoking, outspoken 
Governor Dan Thornton, a cattle- 
breeder turned public servant, is 
40. Thomas M. Dines, president 
of the United States National Bank 
of Denver since 1948, is also 40. 
Robert Six, president since 1938 of 
Continental Air Lines with head- 
quarters in Denver, is 43. Max 
Brooks, managing officer of Den- 
vers Central Bank and Trust, is 
34. Bob Howsam, president of the 
Denver baseball club, is 32. 

These men, and many others like 
them, have helped Denver and 
Colorado to balance their economy 
and build for a better future. The 
value of Colorado’s manufactures 
jumped 218 per cent between 1939 
and 1947, the number of industrial 
workers rose 89 per cent. A per- 
man production rating nearly 30 
per cent above the national aver- 
age—thanks largely to the climate 
—is attracting new industry. 

New blood and new money, some 
of it from much-scorned Texas, has 
infused Denver with new vigor. It 
could use still more, especially fear- 
less Texas risk capital, to get the 
things the city needs. A new hotel, 
for instance, and office buildings. 

Through its years of progress, 
Denver has retained its admirable, 
horny-handed pioneer democracy. 
Take the Denver Symphony. So- 
ciety in ermine and tails attends the 
first night. But week after week, 
the gallery seats are filled with six- 
bit music lovers. The symphony 
has 6,000 subscribers—more than 
any other symphony orchestra in 
the country—and most of them are 
working folks who chip in a dollar 


or two to assure Denver of good 
music. Saul Caston directs Amer- 
ica’s youngest civic symphony; av- 
erage age of its 75 musicians is 24 
years. On summer nights 10,000 
Denverites pack spectacular Red 
Rocks open air auditorium for sym- 
phony concerts. 

Nor is the municipal art museum 
a musty archive for burying can- 
vas-and-pigment treasures. Cura- 
tor Carl Otto Bach’s policies reflect 
the community’s spirit. Children 
romp through its halls on Saturdays 
to practice Indian dances, or to 
learn to work with the warm rich 
colors of their environment. One 
of the museum’s exhibits featured 
machinery—a lesson in the role of 
art in practical living. 

Denver is western and unsophis- 
ticated enough to get genuinely 
excited over the annual mid-winter 
National Western Stock Show and 
Rodeo. Ranchers from all over 
the west, cattle feeders from the 
midwest, packers and buyers gather 
to prod fat beeves, buy bulls and 
watch the show that launches the 
country’s rodeo season. Denver 
dons its collective Stetson XXX to 
welcome these visitors, even though 
some of its citizens are still con- 
fused about the difference between 
steers and cows. 

But don’t get the idea that Den- 
ver is just a slicked up cowtown. 
There are organizations like the 
University of Denver’s Social 
Science foundation which not long 
ago celebrated its silver anniversary 
by sponsoring a world affairs sem- 
inar with such speakers as Ralph 
Bunche, Anthony Eden and Henri 
Bonnet. The foundation reached 
thousands of Denverites last winter 
by such devices as the “Five 
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O’Clock Forums,” 45-minute lec- 
tures by global personalities which 
could be attended on the way home 
from the office. 

An outlander is responsible for 
all this. James Causey, a New 
York necktie peddler who came out 
west to die of tuberculosis, not only 
lived but became a great financier. 
He left Denver University a be- 
quest to further the cause of world- 
wide understanding. 

The earthy, lustier appetites still 
lie close to the surface of Denver. 
While organized vice was run out 
of town some decades ago, the gay 
spots are numerous and liquor flows 
like Rocky Mountain spring water. 
And since liquor taxes are‘ ear- 
marked for the old age fund, the 
income of Colorado pensioners is 
the nation’s highest. 

Denver is a lively city. It is un- 
sophisticated, strong and forward- 
looking in the tradition of Zeb 
Pike, Kit Carson, John C. Frémont 
and the Negro trapper, Jim Beck- 
wourth. It is a pleasant and 
healthy city in which to rear my 
kids. It’s a place for good living, 
with just enough hurry to keep a 
man from stagnating. 


TOLL TICKETS 


What’s more, the promise of 
Colorado and its capital, Denver, 
is in the future. Palmer Hoyt, 
editor and publisher of the Denver 
Post, declared recently that the 
state’s brightest days are ahead. 
This was no idle and regional chau- 
vinism. He was thinking of Colo- 
rado’s strategically priceless carno- 
tite deposits, source of uranium. 
Of the mile on mile of towering 
shale cliffs whose rock contains an 
estimated 494 billion barrels of oil 
worth 750 billion dollars at today’s 
prices—19 times the known U. S. 
petroleum reserves and six times 
the known world reserves. Of the 
317 billion tons of coal under- 
ground. Of the billion-dollar Up- 
per Colorado River Storage plan 
whereby the water impounded by 
10 big dams will put a half million 
acres under irrigation. 

Colorado’s population is expected 
to be quadrupled to five million in 
another decade or so. They would 
rattle around in the state even then, 
for the 1950 population of 1,325,- 
089 amounted to only a dozen per- 
sons per square mile compared to 
New Jersey’s 251. There’s plenty 
of room to grow. a6 





@ ONE OF THE ANNOYANCES of the manager of a show is the “free list” 
even in small towns. It is his duty to examine the list when he arrives 
and do the necessary cutting. Edward Arnold, the screen actor, recalls 
the manager of “The Storm” (in which Arnold once toured), who found 
two seats allotted to the “bell-ringer.” The manager challenged the entry 


and was introduced to the man. 


“There's a curfew in this town,” the man explained. “And I'm the bell- 
ringer. If 1 get the seats, the bell gets a couple of light taps. If I don’t, 
it rings an hour—and not lightly.” 

“Where,” asked the show manager, “is this bell?” 


“Next door to the theater.” 
The man got four seats. 


—Seaman Jacobs 











Have You Ever Wondered 7 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. . » Why are some wines red and others white? 


It depends mostly on whether or not the grape from which the wine 
is made is wearing its skin when it’s pressed out and fermented. In mak- 
ing red wine, the whole grape, skin and all, is crushed and fermented; 
the color of the skin is dissolved into the juice during fermentation. Some 
wines may have a pinkish color. This is produced when the skin is 
removed from the grape midway in the fermentation process, before the 
wine has had time to take on the full color of the skin. In making white 
wine, of course, the skin is removed before fermentation. The juice of 
the grape itself—even the darkest-skinned grape—is rarely ever darker 
than a pale yellow. 


. .- How far can man now see into space? 


te With the aid of the new 200-inch telescope on Mount Palomar, 
. California, the world’s most powerful, an ordinary candle’s flame 
, -- # could be seen at 41,000 miles. The telescope’s limit is more than 


: one billion light years, double the range of only a few years 


ago. A light year, the astronomer’s measure of heavenly distance, 
is roughly equivalent to six trillion miles, the distance light 
travels in a year at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. 


. . . Are finders keepers? 


Not legally. You have to make an “immediate and reasonable” search 
for the owner before you can legally keep lost valuables. What's meant 
by immediate and reasonable depends on the law in your state. Proper 
procedure in the “finders-keepers” game is to take the lost property— 
money, jewelry or what you have—to the police and get a receipt for it. 
Then wait and hope. If the owner doesn’t claim his property after an 
appropriate time, you may get to keep your treasure-trove, or part of it, 
according to the law of your state. 


. .- Is Baby Ruth, the candy bar, named for the Great Bambino? 


rt A, According to its manufacturers, the candy was named long 
before Babe Ruth was big enough to swing a bat—several years 
before he was born, in fact. It was named in honor of President 
“f Grover Cleveland’s first child, Ruth, born in 1891. She was 

) ~ popularly called Baby Ruth. 


. . » How can you tell whether a cooked egg is hardboiled, softboiled or 
still raw? 


Try spinning it on its side. If it spins easily, it's hardboiled; if not so 
easily, soft-boiled; if it doesn’t spin at all, it’s still raw. 








15 MINUTES WITH 


The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. 


How to achieve peace of mind . . . your child’s religion . . . cure 





What one problem do most persons 
bring to you? 

Need you ask? The problem of fear. 
Almost everyone these days is much 
too afraid. 


And what do you say to them? 

Frequently I use the illustration of a 
man learning to drive a car. When he 
looks directly in front of him, he be- 
comes terribly tense and is more likely 
to have an accident. But when he 
learns to look ahead, to take a longer 
view, he becomes a better driver, is 
more relaxed and avoids the pitfalls 


In his pulpit at New York’s Park 
Avenue Christ Church, Methodist 





Nockman 


for war .. . God and psychiatry 


of the road in ample time. So it is in 
our daily lives. When our vision is too 
short—when we think only in terms 
of today and of our immediate per- 
sonal problems—we become unneces- 
sarily frightened. We must learn to 
lift our eyes, to take a longer view and 
to have trust in God. All of the false 
dangers will then disappear—and the 
real ones we will be able to face with 
courage and confidence. 


We hear so much about “peace of 
mind.” How do you think it can best 
be achieved? 

Surely, only by the way we choose 
to look at things. Let’s suppose you 
made a trip to Atlantic City. You 
might seat yourself with your back ‘to 
the ocean, watching the passing parade 
and being: confronted with the tran- 
sient things of life—fashions, moods, 
idle chatter. But you could just as 
easily swing around and face the sea— 
and then you would be face to face 
with a symbol of life’s enduring beauty 
and eternal truth. We must learn to 
look in both directions, but too many 
of us gaze only at the transient things 
and never achieve the wonderful spir- 
itual comfort that comes with a sense 
of the eternal. 


How can war be prevented? 

We will have permanent peace only 
when we learn to look upon other 
peoples—all other peoples, without ex- 
ception—as our brothers. Today, I 
admit, that hope seems far distant. 


Home from Europe with Mrs. Sockman 


But if we pray for understanding and 
love of our fellow men, then under- 
standing and love will come by that 
very act. 


Wouldn’t Jesus be arrested as a 
Communist if He appeared in public 
today? 

Far worse. He would be laughed at 
and ridiculed. But there is little 
danger that we would mistake Him for 
a Communist, unless our current hys- 
teria is even more rabid than I think 
it is. Communism ignores God and 
puts economic man first. With Jesus, 
the spiritual values always come first. 


Should a child be permitted to 
choose his own religion? 

That’s almost a catch question. 
When someone says he doesn’t want to 
force his children into a particular re- 
ligion, I find that what he really means 
is that he wants to keep all religious 
instruction away from his children. 
There is no excuse for letting children 
grow up in a spiritual vacuum. Reli- 
gion comes naturally to’ them; they 
talk about God as a person. Make 
your home life cheerfully religious, 
share your religion, whatever it may 
be, with your children. Then, and 
only then, will they be able to choose 
their religious path intelligently for 
themselves when the time comes. 


Children always want to be like their 
friends. Suppose you are a Protestant 
and your child insists on going to a 
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Catholic church because his friends go 
there? 

The first thing I'd do would be to 
visit the Sunday School at my church. 
(And it would probably be my first 
visit, since if such a thing had hap- 
pened I couldn’t have been very ac- 
tive.) I'd see what I could do about 
making my child’s Sunday School as 
much fun as going to church with his 
friends promised to be. I'd get that 
Sunday School humming with picnics, 
baseball games and other activities, 
and then, I'd wager, my child would 
soon change his mind about leaving it! 


Suppose a man decides to “try” re- 
ligion. How should he go about it? 

You have to go into religion feet first 
—rather than head first. You can’t go 
around shopping for a faith. Walk 
into it—don’t think your way into it. 
To begin with, you must have an af- 
firmative mind, and the will to believe. 
Suppose you came to New York City 
saying “What an awful place!” Then 
everything you see will confirm what 
is already in your mind. But if you 
come to New York believing you will 
like it—then you will like it. Similar- 
ly, if you approach religion thinking 
“There must be something to this,” 
then you will see that there is. You 
must put your doubts on trial before 
you put your beliefs on trial. 


Some ministers, in an effort to be 
more helpful, have associated them- 
selves with psychiatrists. Have you? 

Not officially or professionally, al- 
though I do often consult certain 
trusted psychiatrists. With psychiatry, 
you find out “What's good for me”— 
never “What am I good for?” The 
Church is more than a hospital. Reli- 
gion is more than introspection. God 
sis not Santa Claus. In religion, you 
must lose yourself to find yourself. We 
turn thoughts upward, not inward. 
Most of us are helped by being set to 
help others. And most of us need to be 
needed. 
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When most sermons are tradi- 
tionally dull, how do you keep yours 
so interesting? 

I’m not sure I always do. The way 
to be interesting is to be interested. A 
sermon should prove, picture and 
move. In these days of competition 
with TV and movies, I rely much on 
illustrations and colorful words. For 
instance, instead of simply saying that 
we are all too suspicious of one an- 
other today, I say, “People will live 
down to what we suspect of them—or 
they'll live up to what we expect of 
them.” I find that picturesque phrases 
stick in people’s minds, too. 


How oo tl believe in God when 
so many men are apparently 
successful? 

Remember Abraham Lincoln’s fa- 
vorite Psalm, the 37th: “Fret not 
thyself because of evil doers.” And 
remember, too, that we are not always 
able to judge what “success” is. If 
we could see the inner aspects of a 
man’s thought, we might see a picture 
that spells anything but “success.” In 
the long run, as great historians have 
said, life follows the law of the 
harvest: What we sow, we reap. 


What is your chief word of counsel 
to someone at a time of grief? 

Death is a temporary separation. 
The personality goes on. I also know, 
though I can’t tell the grieving ones 
this at first, that time heals. Add the 
memories to your own faith, get a 
feeling of the eternal, get your mind 
off the transient and you will then see 
death in its proper perspective. 


Should the Bible be censored for 
young children? 

“Censored” is the wrong word, but 
a child does need assistance in read- 
ing the Bible. He should not read 
those Old Testament stories about 
“eye-for-an-eye” vengeance without 
knowing first that they were written 
thousands of years before Christ. 


me 
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When Christ taught us to love our 
enemies, that was as great a step be- 
yond the “eye-for-an-eye” concept as 
“eye-for-an-eye” was a step beyond 
lawless, primitive vengeance. 


What Bible stories would you es- 
pecially recommend for children? 

There are many. The story of Joseph 
is a rewarding one. So are those of the 
Prodigal-Son and of the Good Samari- 
tan, and the story of Ruth. Many of 
the others might seem either blood- 
curdling or immoral to the child. The 
story of Esther, for instance, is very 
dramatic, but the wild revenge against 
the Jews would be difficult for a child 
to assess properly. The story of Bath- 
sheba, involving David’s suffering and 
Solomon’s concubines, might also be 
over his head. 


Do you yourself accept the Bible 
literally—for example, the story of 
Jonah and the whale? 

Jonah must be read as part of a great 
missionary allegory, not factual his- 
tory. It was intended to wean the 
Jewish mind from the belief that only 
Jews are to be saved. As for the rest 
of the Bible, it contains the word of 
God, but not the exact words. You 
must remember that it has gone 
through many translations—Hebrew, 
Greek, Aramaic—and that even schol- 
ars differ greatly on the correctness of 
certain words and the meaning of cer- 
tain passages. 


Is there a Heaven? 

My profound conviction is that there 
is. The life we can test, in the 
physical world, is law-abiding. There 
must be law in the world of spirit, as 
well. It would be a lawless and topsy- 
turvy world, indeed, if a fine boy 
could be killed in Korea, while an 
old roué lives to be 80, without some 
place where the score is evened. Jus- 
tice demands a place where the in- 
equities of life are adjusted. That 
place is Heaven. 


What makes you think there is a 
God? 

My first reason for believing in God 
is the sight of the believers. All 
through the ages—not just out of fear, 
but I think out of a sense of inade- 
quacy—man has kept up the belief, 
the search for God. Life is too large 
for just the body. There must be a 
reality beyond what we can see. My 
second reason is the orderliness of na- 
ture. There must be some = 
back of it. Then there are the sudden 
flashes of genius. Many poets, saints 
and mystics have, I am sure, perfectly 
valid insight. I, too, have had per- 
sonal experiences—such as the time I 
lost my son some years ago—when I 
have had an overpowering sense of 
otherness in the world. All these things 
bring one to a sense of a power that 
is not in ourselves. 


Yes, but what do you say to peo people 
who ask for facts, not just feelings: 

Feelings are facts. You fall in love 
—that is a fact, though it is pure 
feeling. A mother’s love is not some- 
thing you can describe, but it is there 
—it is real, it is fact. Jesus said, “Life 
is more than meat.” Ideals are real. 
And without them, sustained as they 
are by the religious faith of all of us, 
life would no longer be worth living. 





Relaxation with a granddaughter §B 
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Penicillin 
Is 
Losing 


Its Power! 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 


Through improper dosage and 
foolish use, we are pouring 
wonder drugs down the drain 


®@ FIVE YEARS AGO penicillin was 
one of the most glittering words in 
the English language. It spelled 
swift, sure cure for scores of once 
deadly diseases. Today much of 
the glitter has tarnished. Instead 
of curing disease, penicillin is more 
and more frequently causing a host 
of reactions—reactions that range 
from mild rashes to severe shock 
and protracted illness. People are 
becoming sensitized to the drug 
just as they become sensitized to 
ragweed—and can no longer tol- 
erate it. Microbes are building 
resistance to penicillin—gradually 
beginning to live with it and not die 
from it. 

It takes a little searching to find 
why these startling things are true. 
Penicillin is being used on a wide- 
spread and indiscriminate scale that 
is little short of a national scandal. 
Supplies kept in bathroom cabinets 

















are being taken for trivial ailments 


like cold and mild flu. Millions of 
people are eating the drug, sniffing 
it in inhalers, sucking it in lozenge 
form, and leaning over to reccive 
shots of it in the gluteal muscles. 
The same applies to the newer 
antibiotics that have followed pen- 
icillin: aureomycin, terramycin and 
chloromycetin. These expensive 
drugs—a short course may cost $8 
to $10—are being used on a phe- 
nomenal scale. At this juncture, 
let one point be absolutely clear. 
There is nothing wrong with these 
drugs—when they are used prop- 
erly. Indeed, they are every bit as 
miraculous as they are supposed to 
be. It is the way people are using 
them that is leading to trouble. 
Production figures of penicillin 
give a revealing picture of what has 
happened to that drug. In 1945 
the country produced 7,000 billion 
units of penicillin—and manufac- 
turers feared a severe slump when 
wars end cut military demands. 
Instead, production climbed to over 
220,000 billion units last year—30 
times the 1945 production! 
Reasons for this gigantic pro- 
duction—and consumption—are 
readily apparent. When penicillin 
first dazzled the medical world it 
was looked upon as a drug capable 
only of good. In his 1943 report 
on the first trial use of penicillin in 
the U. S., Dr. Chester Keefer of 
Boston noted that only 3.5 per cent 
of people who got the drug reacted 
to it in unpleasant ways. As a rule, 
these reactions were mild in nature. 
As production increased and the 
price dropped, physicians started 
using the drug for any and every- 
thing. They learned to lean on 
the drug—and patients learned to 





demand it. If a patient had a mild 
fever it seemed safe to give a shot 
of the penicillin—although the 
fever would probably have subsided 
anyway in a day or so. Penicillin 
pills became the vogue for mild 
head colds—although the drug is 
useless against this virus. 

As a result of this indiscriminate 
use millions of people have become 
“sensitized” to the drug—so that 
they react to it allergically as they 
might react to pollens, dusts or dan- 
ders. Where Dr. Keefer once re- 
ported only 3.5 per cent of people 
as reacting to the drug, physicians 
are today reporting reactions in 30 
per cent or more—with the figure: 
climbing all the time. 

One woman, 31, had taken peni- 
cillin several times for minor ill- 
nesses. Then she received a knee 
injury in an auto accident. To be 
on the “safe” side, the doctor ad- 
ministered a shot of penicillin—to 
ward off possible infection. The 
woman’s response was serious and 
immediate. A severe urticaria— 
hives—spread over her body. Her 
throat swelled until she could bare- 
ly swallow, and a serious asthma 
developed that made breathing dif- 
ficult. In the words of the physi- 
cian, the symptoms were “severe 
and alarming.” The woman was ill 
for a week. 

In another case a 40-year-old 
Alabama man was given penicillin 
for a cold. He had taken the drug 
twice before—once on a doctor’s 
prescription, and another time on 
his own responsibility. Within 20 
minutes of receiving an injection of 
200,000 units he was in severe shock 
—rapid pulse, profuse sweating, 
falling blood pressure. 


In a third case, an 18-year-old 
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girl got penicillin for a cold, with 
no ill effects. A year later she re- 
ceived the drug for a slight ear in- 
fection. Joints stiffened until she 
could scarcely move. A fever de- 
veloped and so did mental symp- 
toms—she heard nonexistent voices. 

In some cases it is penicillin it- 
self which causes disease-like reac- 
tions. As an example, one 39-year- 
old woman had a slight nasal con- 
gestion. For seven days her doctor 
treated her with penicillin, and she 
grew steadily worse. She went to 
another physician and he diagnosed 
her trouble as infected ovaries and 
tubes—and prescribed more penicil- 
lin. Finally, in a state of collapse 
she was taken to a hospital, suffer- 
ing from nausea, vomiting and un- 
controlled diarrhea. Hospital phy- 
sicians correctly diagnosed her ill- 
ness. She was reacting to penicillin. 
Once the drug was stopped, and 
the woman was placed on a bland 
diet, she made a speedy recovery. 

Writing in the U. S. Armed 
Forces Medical Journal, Captain 
Robert L. Gilman of the Philadel- 
phia Naval Hospital warns: 

“A reappraisal of the therapeutic 
use of penicillin and a thorough ra- 
tionalization of every dose—and 
amount — should be undertaken. 
We must abandon the thought cur- 
rent in some quarters that this anti- 
biotic is a cure-all. . . . Not only is 
the routine use before all opera- 
tions, dental or surgical, unsound, 
but the facility with which it is 
administered for almost every com- 
plaint needs to be halted. . 

One of the commonest reactions 
to penicillin and other antibiotics is 
a severely inflamed and sore mouth. 
The tongue becomes fiery red and 
so sensitive that it can barely tol- 
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erate hot foods, or salty foods. The 
soreness may persist for two weeks 
or longer and can be far more de- 
bilitating than the original disease 
penicillin was supposed to cure. 

Sometimes reactions appear im- 
mediately—within minutes. Other 
times they are delayed for as much 
as 40 days. As a result, many pa- 
tients with delayed reactions fail to 
see any connection between the 
penicillin shot and the itching feet, 
the outbreak of hives or other re- 
action they may suffer. There are 
cases where penicillin has been used 
to treat the reactions resulting from 
an earlier course of the drug! 

Are people permanently sensi- 
tized—so that they can never again 
tolerate the drug? Medical litera- 
ture isn’t clear on this point. In 
some, sensitivity seems to disap- 
pear in time. In others, the reac- 
tion appears to become more se- 
vere each time the drug is taken. 

Thus, no one can—for the pres- 
ent—know exactly where he stands. 
But it seems likely that many people 
are becoming permanently sensi- 
tized by taking penicillin for mild 
and transient illnesses. If catas- 
trophic illness strikes them—say a 
severe pneumonia—they will be un- 
able to tolerate the drug. 

Drs. Donald B. Pillsbury, How- 
ard P. Steiger and Thomas E. 
Gibson, of Philadelphia, write in 
The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association: 

“It is to be expected that as more 
and more persons receive repeated 
courses in penicillin a higher inci- 
dence of reactions will be observed. 
This, in our opinion, is one of sev- 
eral reasons for using penicillin only 
when there are adequate medical 
indications.” 





PENICILLIN IS LOSING ITS POWER! 


Yet another point should be 
made. The body reacts to most 
disease by building immunity. 
Sometimes, this immunity is per- 
manent, as in the case of smallpox, 
and sometimes fleeting, as in the 
case of colds. This naturally ac- 
quired immunity serves a useful 
purpose, protecting against second 
attacks of disease. -It helps build 
stronger, more resistant, human be- 
ings. Isn’t there a chance that pen- 
icillin and other drugs taken at first 
sign of sickness will interfere with 
this protective process, actually 
making people more susceptible to 
disease? Many physicians think so. 

There is still another point 


against the indiscriminate use of 
penicillin and other antibiotics. Cer- 
tain bacteria are apparently learn- 
ing to live with the drug—just as 


flies are learning to live with DDT. 

In the laboratory almost any bac- 
teria may be made penicillin-resis- 
tant—simply by adding increasing 
amounts of the drug to the food of 
the microbes. In time, they are 
able to tolerate relatively enormous 
amounts of the drug. 

Fortunately, the microbes of 
syphilis and gonorrhea are still ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the drug. This 
is not so with another great class of 


SPARE TIRE 


bacteria, the staphylococci — pus 
producing microbes which cause 
boils, carbuncles, wound infections, 
blood poisoning. Today, strains are 
encountered which will withstand 
10, 20 or even 30 times the amount 
of penicillin which was once calcu- 
lated to destroy staphs. To combat 
these strains, physicians must use 
relatively enormous doses of the 
drug. This drug resistance is par- 
ticularly notable in the case of the 
bacillus which causes tuberculosis. 

Where this resistance is leading 
is readily apparent. Each day, pen- 
icillin’s ability to cure disease lessens. 
Watching this situation develop, 
a prominent surgeon observes: “By 
this widespread and often foolish 
use of penicillin we are encourag- 
ing development of resistant bac- 
teria. In effect, we may be throw- 
ing one of the great drug discoveries 
of all time down the sewer.’ 

The new rule should be: use 
penicillin and other antibiotics only 
when necessary, and then use them 
in large enough quantity so that all 
microbe enemies will be destroyed, 
so that none will be left behind to 
acquire resistance. If we are wise 
enough to do this penicillin and 
other antibiotics will retain their 
great power for good. oa 





@ Henry Forp and Harvey Firestone, touring through the West to- 
gether, had an argument over whether Ford or Firestone was the better 
salesman. They picked a small town and then each bet the other couldn't 
sell a product. 

A rich Indian lived there and Ford decided to sell him a car. “Then,” 
he said to Firestone, “you can sell him some tires.” Ford worked hard 
on the Indian, but could not land a sale, whereupon he insisted that 
Firestone try to sell his tires anyway. 

Firestone won the bet. He sold Indian Senior one tire to be used as a 
hoop by Indian Junior. —Thomas J. Cox 
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SCHOOL ZONE: 
THIS STREET IS 


OVER-RUN 
WITH CHILDREN— 
DON'T MAKE THAT 

VICE VERSA 




















THIS IS AN 
INSTRUCTION CAR 
—DON’T COUNT ON 
BEGINNER’S LUCK 


SLOW... } 


THIS ISA 
ONE-HEARSE 
TOWN 


THIS COMMUNITY 
PUTS ITS FOOT DOWN 
ON MOTORISTS 
WHO DO LIKEWISE 








DRESSED 


TO KILL 


BY JACK DENTON SCOTT 


Photos by Gaston Lauryssen 


Every hunter has his own 
pet wardrobe, but they’re 
all the same to the deer 


® ABOUT THIS TIME Of year some 
20,000,000 Americans take to the 
woods and the hills hard on the 
trail of the genus Odocoileus, fam- 
ily name of the whitetail, blacktail 
and mule deer. 

The deer is a cagey, stealthy an- 
imal and the methods involved in 
hunting him are quite diverse. 
However, the attire fot the hunt is 








even more varied and versatile than 
the methods. Red, green and yel- 
low hats, fancy jackets and pants, 
guns, glasses and boots. The gear 
can add up to a pretty penny or 
it can be as inexpensive as you like. 

A man may spend his money 
for a_ well-tailored, wool-lined, 
waterproofed hunting jacket, a spe- 
cially constructed high-powered 
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rifle with powerful scope attached, 
fine leather boots, warm yet light, 
leather-faced trousers, or he may 
go out in second-hand boots, Army 
surplus jacket and pants, and a 20- 
year-old rifle. The net result of the 


day’s hunt might well be the same. 

No matter what the weapon or 
the attire, the deer seems to be hold- 
ing his own. Last year millions of 








deer were brought down by hunters 
dressed in every type and style of 
outdoor raiment, but according to 
the authorities, deer herds will be 
bigger than ever this year. 

And as far as the deer is con- 
cerned, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what the hunters wear. For 
him they’re all the same—dressed 


thee... 
CONTINUED 
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Weatherized, red felt 
SD te beso 0 ote baka 


Red wool flannel shirt 


Masland winter 
weather hunting 
coat; red virgin wool 
lining. Made of rain 
and weather resistant 
briar cloth. Nine com- 
fort features includ- 
ing shell pockets and 
knitted wool wristlets 


Imported binoculars 


Lyman Alaskan 4 
power scope ....... 


Winchester special 
Model 70 rifle... .. . 


Soft leather gun sling 


Masland leather- 
faced stag pants. 
Double seat, leather 
trimmed pockets ... 


Russell 12-inch hunt- 
| re: 


$20.00 
$20.00 


$50.00 
$250.00 


$100.00 


$250.00 
$10.00 


$28.00 


$22.50 





$750.50 








Red leather cap .... 


Green wool shirt .. . 


Masland hunting 
coat with corduroy 
collar, hand needle- 
work, shell pockets, 
stainproof remov- 
able game bag, wa- 
terproof briar cloth 
construction ....... 


Winchester model 70 
30-06 rifle 


Masland comfort 


breeches, side lacing, 
water, snag proof ... 


Leather topped, rub- 
ber bottomed, Shoe- 


CP . beet Nw ees 


$15.00 


$10.00 


$15.00 





$180.00 








CONTINUED 
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Canvas cap with wool 
ee 


Masland hunt shirt, 
soft, lightweight 
wool, red and black 
houndstooth. Nylon 
game bag, quilted 
gunbutt pad, shell 


SOE bs decane den 


Remington shotgun 


Masland brush trou- 
sers, leather bound 
pockets, double seat 


Moccasin type, ankle 
high hunting boots. . 


$6.00 


$20.00 
$80.00 


. $12.00 


$12.00 





$130.00 











Part wool red and 
white hunting cap.. $5.00 


Surplus army jacket $8.00 


Second hand, 25- 
year-old model 25-20 
Savage Sporter .... $20.00 







Surplus army trousers $5.00 


Shoepac type boots.. $8.00 


$46.00 











Kid Matthew. punched his 
hut evel 


lost 


man =ills thoug 
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Boxing's Big Snub 


BY DAN DANIEL 


® On Avucust 13, 1951, profes- 
sional boxing in general and Harry 
Kid Matthews, 28-year-old Seattle 
contender for the light heavyweight 
championship of the world, in par- 
ticular, achieved marked distinction 
in Washington, D.C. 

Senator Harry P. Cain of Wash- 
ington and Senator Herman Walk- 
er of Idaho, both former boxers, 
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albeit of no spectacular ring rating, 
got up on the floor of the Senate 
and asked why Matthews had been 
side-tracked by the International 
Boxing Club. 

Joey Maxim, king of the 175- 
pound division, was about to de- 
fend his title in New York under 
the aegis of the 1.B.C. against Bob 
Murphy, ex-sailor of San Diego. 








Matthews, who 


had whipped 
Murphy: decisively, was preparing 
for a joust with a ham and egger 
in Portland, Oregon. 

The position of the I.B.C. be- 


came utterly indefensible when 
Maxim proceeded to give Murphy 
a Grade A lacing in which the for- 
mer gob’s lack of boxing finesse and 
experience stood out like the Statue 
of Liberty in New York harbor. 
Senator Cain, from Matthews’ 
state of residence, and Senator 
Walker, from Harry’s state of birth, 
demanded an investigation of the 
International Boxing Club and 
James Norris, its president. The 
Senators complained loudly of a 
monopoly, charged restraint of free 


trade in punches. 

Those who follow boxing closely, 
especially the 6,992 customers who 
had constituted the meager house 
in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden on the night of March 2, 
1951, when Matthews gave Mur- 
phy a consummate thumping, knew 
precisely what the Senators were 
crusading for, and against. 

But millions of uninitiates won- 
dered what it was all about and 
conceivably developed an acute cu- 
riosity as to the identity, antecedents 
and special skills of this man Mat- 
thews, and the righteousness of the 
holy war which two U. S. Senators 
had launched in his behalf. 

Just who is Matthews, what is 
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his true rating as a boxer, how does 
he rank among the light heavy- 
weights, and what is his special 
beef ? 

In professional boxing, there are 
monthly ratings which might be 
compared to the weekly batting and 
pitching averages of the major base- 
ball leagues. Current ratings in 
his class show Matthews and Archie 
Moore just under Maxim. 

Moore is an unfortunate tech- 
nician of advanced years, as pro- 
fessional boxing ages go, who never 
has been able to get his just dues. 
For Moore, no Senator of the 
United States yet has organized a 
rhubarb. Archie is content to go 
along belting the more or less un- 
distinguished. 

Matthews is militant and impres- 
sive. Many qualified fight experts, 
even minus Senatorial distinction, 
believe that if Harry is not the best 
light heavyweight fighter in the 
world he comes pretty close to that 
position, and certainly deserves a 
chance to show against Maxim. 

Only a year ago, boxing would 
have hailed Matthews as a most 
welcome addition to its then sparse 
list of attractions, and the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club would have 
thrown out the red carpet for him. 

But with the rise of Jersey Joe 
Wolcott over Ezzard Charles, the 
Turpin-Robinson excitement, Jake 
La Motta’s defeats by both Robin- 
son and Murphy, and Rocky Mar- 
ciano’s six-round victory over 
heavyweight contender Rex Layne, 
Al Weill, matchmaker for the 
International B.C., and Norris sud- 
denly found their hitherto mori- 
bund industry jumping with action. 

With more fights and fighters 
than he could find open dates for, 
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Weill side-tracked Matthews even 
though Harry’s victory over Mur- 
phy had put him first in line for 
the title shot which went to Bob 
in New York on August 22. 

Let’s go back to February, 1951. 
The International boasted an allur- 
ing attraction in Murphy, born 
Conarty. The one-time sailor was no 
elusive phantom in the ring. But he 
was what the fight industry needed 
badly—a slugger, a willing trader 
of punches, that box office paragon 
labelled “Crowd Pleaser.” 

Weill had the March date in the 
Garden open, but no opponent for 
the Gob. 

Jack Hurley, veteran manager of 
fighters, who had piloted Billy 
Petrolle to a fortune in the light- 
weight class and had tried more re- 
cently to steer the tragic Vince 
Foster, had been bucking for a Gar- 
den match for a man named Mat- 
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Dont 
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BOXING’S BIG SNUB 


thews, but he had come no closer 
than Newark, New Jersey. 

Murphy had become Maxim’s 
most formidable opposition for the 
175-pound title, which Joey had 
taken in London in January 24, 
1950, with a 10-round knockout of 
Freddy Mills. 

A victory over Murphy, from 
Hurley’s point of view, would mean 
a fight with Maxim—and the 
championship. So Hurley grabbed 
the match with Murphy, and Weill 
welcomed Matthews as the solution 
to a pressing schedule problem. 

And what a fight it was. The 
fewer than 7,000 who saw it still 
are boasting of their ring intuition. 
But New York fight fans in general 
hardly knew Matthews and the 
scrap drew only $23,970. The Kid 
gave Murphy a lesson in boxing 
and, with it, a thorough shellacking. 

After his victory, Matthews’ rec- 


Oscar T. VANDERDONK, the great ex- 
pert on African mammals, says “lions 
don’t climb trees, they are terrestrial 
mammals.” 

Standard advice by African guides to 
hunters is if a lion chases you, go on up 
the nearest tree. 

“Many’s the time I've saved my life 
when a savage lion charged me, by 
scooting a few feet up a nearby tree 
trunk” says the big-game hunter and 
Man of Distinction, Birmingham Davis. 

Well, there is a body of thought to 
the contrary. There is a large number 
of persons who would argue that lions 
do climb trees. Many of these are travel- 
ers who have gone into the jungle 
adamant in their belief that lions don’t 
climb trees. Why, if you had said to 
one of these people, “when you get in 


ord showed 59 consecutive fights 
without a defeat, with 60 knock- 
outs in 94 professional contests. 

The day after the fight, Weill 
indicated that the Garden could 
not book Matthews again too soon. 
He said he had March 23rd open 
for the Kid from Seattle. But the 
23rd saw no Matthews in action in 
New York. 

Weeks, months, passed, and Mat- 
thews still was waiting for the In- 
ternational B.C., and a chance for 
the championship. 

Weill and the International were 
not at a loss for excuses. Although 
the New York State Boxing Com- 
mission is not a member of the Na- 
tional Boxing Association, they 
cited the NBA rule which permits 
picking a contender from a list of 
three top-rated fighters. 

Then there was the matter of 
Hurley’s financial demands, which 


the jungle maybe you'll change your 
mind about this,” they'd have laughed 
and said, “don’t be silly. Vanderdonk, 
in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, says 
lions don’t climb trees.” 

Unfortunately, no one has ever been 
found to say “Lions do climb trees.’ No 
traveler has ever come back from the 
Dark Continent and said “Lions do 
climb trees. One day a hungry one 
chased me and I followed the advice 
of the experts and went up a tree, the 
animal, oddly enough, coming along 
after me.” 

Since no one has ever returned and 
stated something like this, all the evi- 
dence is one-sided. However, we have 
received a photograph from the above- 
mentioned Mr. Vanderdonk, with his 
own caption. 

Please turn page . 
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included a better than usual televi- 
sion sphit. 

Another factor in the side-track- 
ing of Matthews was an NBA order 
placing Bob Satterfield of Chicago 
in line for a shot at the winner of 
the fight between Maxim and 
Murphy. Satterfield himself had 
been persuaded to step aside for 
the time being in favor of the San 
Diego crowd-pleaser. 


Untm Hurtwey took over the 
coaching and management of Mat- 
thews, the Kid hardly was a spec- 
tacular performer. 

Harry was ultra-scientific, crafty, 
a disciple of the school of hit and 
run. He was a skilled operator, but 
he never induced the customers to 
jump on their seats. 

It was in September, 1949, that 
Matthews changed managers and 
placed himself in Hurley’s hands. 





Mein Zimmer ist X gemarken—O. 
(Free translation: “x marks mein room”) 
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Harry had been fighting since he 
was 15, but he had gone nowhere. 
Mrs. Matthews felt that her hus- 
band was entitled to a better break, 
and advised him to look around for 
a more enterprising pilot. The Kid 
felt that Hurley was his man. 

In Harry’s first fight under Hur- 
ley on September 15, 1949, in Chi- 
cago, he won a 10-rounder with 
George Sherman easily. 

The following afternoon, Hurley 
called a conference. 

Matthews began by asking, 
“What did you think of the fight?” 

“What fight?” Hurley snorted. 
“Call that a fight? Jab and run, jab 
and run again. Was that your idea 
of a fight? Is that jab and dash stuff 
your notion of a boxing style that 
will get you anywhere?” 

The reshaping of Harry Kid 
Matthews as a fighter, which got 
under way the next morning, lasted 
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two months. Jack taught him all the 
tricks he knew, and armed with his 
new weapons, Matthews began to 
move toward New York. 

On his way to the Murphy fight, 
Matthews last year won 14 bouts, 
11 by knockouts. In 1951, he has 
won eight, seven with the stopper. 

There is one knockout defeat in 
the Matthews record. On August 
9, 1943, in San Francisco, Eddie 
Booker cut Harry’s left eye so badly 
that the contest had to be stopped. 

As a fighter, as a personality, 
Matthews is reminiscent of the soft- 
spoken, gentlemanly and thoroughly 
scientific Tommy Loughran, the 
one-time light heavyweight cham- 
pion. He is a fluent and coherent 
young man, hardly the type the 
rider in the subway would associate 
with boxing. 

Harry’s second marriage has 
turned out a very happy one, and he 
idolizes a three-year-old daughter. 

Matthews was born in 1922 at 
Emmett, Idaho, which is 30 miles 
from Boise. His family later moved 
to nearby Ola, where Matthews, 
Sr. was the village blacksmith and 
also had a small cattle business. 
Harry’s dad, who was a boxing and 


baseball fan, had made up his mind: 


that the boy would be either a 
fighter or a ball player. 

Harry was only nine years old 
when he got into a brawl with a 
youngster of eleven. The future pro 
got a beating. Then and there, he 
decided to learn more about boxing. 

Only six years later, Harry made 
his professional debut. His folks 
had to do a little tinkering with his 
age to get him a license, but he was 
a tall kid and they got away with it. 

Harry Kid Matthews was un- 
veiled in the metropolis of Ontario, 


Oregon. He stopped Bud Hutchin- 
son in the first round. 

At the ripe age of 16, Harry 
moved into the faster ring company 
at Boise and in 1938 scored six 
knockouts in eleven fights there. 

One year later, Harry was fight- 
ing 10-round main events, in Boise, 
Pocatello and Seattle. The so-called 
big dough was-in Seattle, so Mat- 
thews established his home there. 

In 1943, Matthews went into the 
Army, put in three years with an 
amphibious unit in the Pacific and 
got a citation for bravery in action. 

Out of the service in the summer 
of 1946, Matthews picked up where 
he had left off and ran up his 
string of 59 consecutive victories, 
through the Murphy bout. 

Just how good is Matthews? This 
question was put to Hurley. “Frank- 
ly, I do not know,” he replied. “I 
have had only one fighter who 
enjoyed my full confidence. He al- 
ways obeyed orders. He never failed 
to do the right thing at the right 
time. That was the Old Man.” 

The Old Man, of course, is Billy 
Petrolle, contender for the light- 
weight championship in the early 
1930’s and now a business man in 
North Dakota. 

The fact remains that Matthews 
—the scientist, the puncher—may 
be closer to a title than Petrolle 
ever was able to advance. 

Hurley has finally compromised 
his television wrangle with Norris, 
and there are indications the fuss 
stirred up by Senators Cain and 
Walker—and Hurley—is ready to 
pay off. 

Harry Kid Matthews of Seattle 
may be on his way to the light 
heavyweight championship of — 
world, after all. ae 
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Hints for 
Young Hair-Dos 


Encourage the young lady in your house to look her prettiest 


® roo MANY mothers, we say, leave 
hair-styling for their youngsters up 
to the corner barber. A Dutch bob 
does not automatically flatter any 
little girl, from 4 to 14. (It best 
goes with striking, or almost per- 
fect, features.) Neither should she 
be inflicted with Shirley Temple 
























corkscrew curls if she’s not the type. 

At a very tender age, your daugh- 
ter begins taking notice of her 
appearance. The urge to look 
“pretty” is upon her, almost as she 
learns to walk and talk. If, one 
day, you wish to have a _ well 
groomed young lady around the 
house, encourage her early in fem- 
ininity. Since the young are born 
mimics, give her a small, soft brush 
of her own, when she is four or 
five, and encourage her to join you 
daily, in 25 to 50 brush strokes. 

PAGEANT recently invited five 
little girls to visit Richard Hudnut’s 
new beauty salon for children, on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for expert 
advice on ‘hair-styling. There may 
be a few pointers here for the young 
charmer in your house. 


Sisters Joan, 7, and Mary Lou, 4. Joan's bob was 
overlong and very straight, but she had an ex- 
cellent hairline and high forehead. The new 
middle part draws attention to her cute, pert 
nose. Her hair is cut shorter, shaped and combed 
back. Mary Lou, on the other hand, has the kind 
of problem mothers so often encounter in young 
children under 5—baby-fine hair, a scraggly hair- 
line. Bangs solve this problem. 

CONTINUED 











Pretty child isn’t she? Laura, at 5, has 
lovely dark eyes and a firm little jaw. 
But her long hair, brushed back and 
held by a ribbon (mother says this 
“gets it out of the way”) tends to make 
her face look heavy, older, and over- 
accentuates that jawline. So Hudnut ex- 
perts trimmed her hair, and combed it 
forward, giving her softness at the ear. 
A curl also softens the hairline. Which 
makes Laura look even prettier. 
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Lucky Ann, 8, has heavy red-gold hair 
which has a definite penchant for curl- 
ing. Braids became her, but the weight 
of all those tresses discouraged a nat- 
ural wave. (Mothers aren’t apt to brush 
and comb a braided hair-do often either 
—thus neglecting to stimulate the scalp). 
Sure enough, when cut, Ann’s hair 
curled beautifully, and the hairdresser 
took advantage of a cowlick to encourage 
a natural wave off the forehead. 








Ten is an in-between age. Neither young child 
nor adolescent, Devera is beginning to be clothes 
and hair-style conscious. Her old hairdo was 
untidy, and accentuated her rather long face, 
thinning out now from childhood. The new page- 
boy is becoming, easy to tend. (She can turn it 
over a roll of cotton, cover it with a net, and 
presto, it’s set!) The slight curl at the ear makes 
her face look shorter, as do the bangs. 
ae 
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HOW TO SKI 


Condensed from the book by R. Osborn 
Reprinted by permission of Coward-MeCann, Inc. 


After the first 
fine thrill of barrel 


staves there isn’t much left 


except costume 











or, of course, 


actually finding 
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and actually regain sanity before trying it again. 





Through Nature's 
Keyhole 


Pictures by Lilo Hess 


® ANIMALS AND INSECTS live in an undeveloped sub- 
urb just outside human life called Nature. Most of 
us think of it as a place where strange things of little 
consequence always happen, and they seldom matter. 

A closer view, though, proves that there are dramas 
greater than those contrived in Hollywood, doings 
more exciting than the chronicles of gossip columnists, 
and creatures more skilled in winning their daily bread 
than our proud colleagues whom we meet every day. 

News from this area is usually filed in long-winded 
dispatches sprinkled with Latin, and the hopes and 
horrors of its daily life—and death—are missed by the 





hurrying human eye. On these pages are some high- 
lights of its inhabitants’ lives caught by the camera of 
Lilo Hess, who lives there and is pretty skilled, too. 

CONTINUED 


Prometheus Moth hits bull’s-eye to take honey from artificial 
flower. At right, Archerfish unerringly shoots down cock- 
roach with built-in “bubble-gun,” and catches prey in mouth 
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Tropical Mudspringer or walking fish, also has been found climbing trees in 
search of food. There are only two Mudspringers in the United States now 


Mexican Jumping Bean’s jump is caused by moth larvae that infests the beans 
It never seems to perform at the right time for little boys and photographers 
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handsome and charming but make grisly luncheon companions 
CONTINUED 
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Mating of Walking Sticks is rarely seen. Male dies; female lays eggs, dies too 


Temperamental chameleons hang by tips of tails, shoot tongues out six inches after 
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Snake’s birth takes only seven seconds 


prey. This is typical family argument 





Venus fiytrap snaps unwary horsefly 
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Just Let Me Run 


‘Television 
BY HARRIET VAN HORNE 


Writing about television every day for eight years (New York 
World-Telegram and Sun), lve had some pretty critical things 
to say and plenty of moments when I’ve itched tp get my hands 
where I could pull the strings of this fantastic new medium. Well, 
the TV moguls haven’t hired me to run the business, but PAGEANT 
asked me to say what I'd do if I could. 


I’d employ 
wrestlers only as 
beasts of burden. 
I'd pay them 
stagehands’ scale 
to carry heavy’ objects on their 
heads, such as cameras and scenery. 

I’d hasten col- 
or television on 
the fastest possi- 
ble wings. It is 
beautiful beyond 
words. Superior to color movies, in 
fact. First time I saw color TV I 
thought of Robbie Burns’ “Red, 
red rose that’s newly sprung in 
June.” It is that vivid. A more 
practical comparison: it’s like a 
good Kodachrome, held up to the 


sunshine. Once you've seen it, plain 
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old black and white television will 
be intolerable. 

If my whim 
were the prevail- 
ing: whim in 
television I’d 
overhaul the pro- 
gram schedule. And do it NQW 
before color takes over. In the New 
York area, where we have seven 
channels to choose from, television 
consists of about 60 hours a week 
of old movies, 30 hours of kiddie 
shows (of which about 90 minutes 
can be recommended as fit for 
young minds), 20 hours of crime 
shows, and the rest assorted clap- 
trap. All told, Monday through 
Sunday, there are perhaps 12 pro- 


grams truly worth your while. If 























there were any justice, it would be 
to these dozen or so first-rate shows 
that the privilege of telecasting in 
color first would be given. 

The crime: shows, uniformly dull, 
tasteless and brutish, should never 
be presented in color. Unless of 
course, viewers demand red blood 
on their carpet, night after night. 
I'd be much surprised if they did. 

If 1 were vice- 
roy of video I’d 
send a directive 
to all sponsors, 
“Take it easier 
on the commercials, please.” Right 
now the viewer is beaten deaf, 
blind and comatose by dancing box- 
tops and singing razor blades. 
Sometimes there are THREE com- 
mercials during a two-minute sta- 
tion break. Sometimes the middle 
commercial in a 30-minute show 
is so horrendous that you change 
the channel and miss the rest of the 
program. 





Though it’s a 
young medium, 
TV’s ruts of con- 
formity go deep. 
You encounter 
the same formats—the panel, the 
quiz, the murder by the character 
you least suspect—night after night. 





If I could whisper a shy suggestion 
into the ear of a TV tycoon, it 
would be, “Get some NEW 
FACES!” What does the viewer get 
for his $200 or more? The same 
singers with the same arrangements 
of the same songs. The same panel- 
sitters, the ladies who rent out head 
and shoulders (both unfurnished) 
five nights a week, and the gentle- 
men who shoot their cuffs and 
make yulgar little puns. It’s a 
boarding house stew, cheap cuts of 
meat badly cooked. The public has 
a right to expect better things of 
television. 

If mine were 
a potent voice in 
the management 
of video, I'd in- 
sist on a dramat- 
ic workshop, subsidized to the hilt. 
Its sole purpose would be the dis- 
covery and encouragement of new 
talent. Fellowships would be 
granted to writers and actors of 
genuine talent and they'd be en- 
couraged to adapt their special gifts 
to the medium of TV. Ideally, such 
a laboratory would combine the 
best features of Professor Baker’s 
famous 47 Workshops at Harvard 
and the old Moscow Art Theatre. 
Out of this project, you can bet, 
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would come the .playwrights and 
performers of tomorrow’s TV, 
splendidly equipped for their jobs 
—the jobs now being filled by 
Hollywood’s unemployables. 
There’s a school of thought that 
holds television to be the logical 
province of the Hollywood movie- 
makers. What Hollywood has given 
the new medium so far makes this 
possibility little short of horrendous. 
Movie actresses who have dabbled 
their pedicured toes in the TV mill- 
race have been uniformly disap- 
pointing. They come East, trailing 
clouds of glory and hoping to pick 
up a few thousand dollars selling 
their blazing gifts in the TV mart. 
They go home disillusioned. But 
not nearly as disillusioned as the 
public that watched them perform. 
All that Hollywood can give tele- 
vision is technical know-how. Tele- 
vision, if it is to mature as an art 
form and a cultural trust, must 
steadfastly eschew Hollywood 
stories, direction and—in nine cases 
out of ten—performers. Theater- 
trained actors, good ones who know 
their business, are among TV’s 
greatest assets at the moment. They 
must never be snubbed in favor of 
Hollywood’s synthetic products. 
Since dramatic shows are expen- 
sive, it’s inevitable that TV will rely 
more and more on “panel shows.” 
These are the parlor games, richly 
ornamented with what the trade 
calls “gimmicks.” Some of the 
games are excellent. But on televi- 
sion they can only be as good as the 
people playing them. And Id like 


to see an influx of brighter, kindlier. 


people into the playing fields of 
television. 

Call me stuffy, but I have an 
idea that people who talk off the 
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cuff in public ought to be good 
talkers. People who respect the 
language and can use it with grace 
and ease. My first Executive Memo, 
were I in a swivel chair in Radio 
City, would declare the word 
“wonderful” obsolete and possibly 
obscene. I’d prescribe diction les- 
sons for those elegant, bare-shoul- 
dered ladies who say “whoite” for 
white and call everybody “dolling.” 

I'd pack Bert 
Parks in dry ice. 
And with him all 
the quiz captains 
who shriek like 
banshees and terrify the poor con- 
testants. Come to think of it, I 
might well abolish the giveaway 
quiz and all other audience par- 
ticipation shows in which the con- 
testant is exploited. (And even if 
he wins TEN refrigerators, he’s still 
being exploited. The sponsor gets 
all the loot free.) 

Along with the refrigerator 
quizzes, I'd discard the shows that 
go against the canons of good taste. 
Such a show as “Bride and.Groom,” 
which actually performs marriage 
ceremonies on television! As soon 
as the clergyman has pronounced 
his blessing, the couple is con- 
fronted by a mountain of gifts. 
Each must be exclaimed over with 
a clear mention of the manufac- 
turer’s name. Then we see lantern 
slides of the bridal suite for which 
the newlyweds are headed. This 
is the kind of claptrap that can 
ruin—yes, ruin—television for good. 

Leaving the 
entertainment 
field for a mo- 
ment, television 
has two areas in 
which to distinguish itself. Educa- 




















JUST LET ME RUN TELEVISION 


tion and special events. In these 
fields alone, TV can do more for 
the cause of democracy than all 
town meetings in history. 

Imagine the day when every 
school and college across the land 
can be united as one classroom or 
as a dozen classrooms, depending 
upon the subjects being pursued. 
Imagine a physics demonstration 
presided over by Dr. Harold Urey 
or Dr. Robert Millikan, with per- 
haps a few introductory remarks 
by Albert Einstein. Imagine a class 
in Shakespeare hearing lectures by 
Maurice Evans, Margaret Webster 
and John Mason Brown. Imagine 
the telecasting of a Shakespeare 
Repertory season by Laurence Oli- 
vier and the Old Vic Players. Imag- 
ine a class in art appreciation 
prowling the Metropolitan Museum 
with the TV color camera. 

If I were in a position of any 
importance in the television indus- 
try, I'd lie awake nights planning 
ways and means to get TV’s educa- 
tion program under way. 

The second 
area of TV’s fu- 
ture greatness is 
“the special 
event.” Just how 
eager the public is to participate in 
its country’s official business was 





AND AFTER THAT? 


demonstrated last March when the 
Kefauver Crime Committee held 
hearings across the land. In the 
New York area, 70 per cent of the 
sets were tuned in to the hearings 
every day they were on. 

Next step, it is hoped, will be 
the telecasting of ALL events im- 
portant to the citizenry. Sessions in 
Congress, significant trials, public 
debates on “hot” issues—all must 
come into the home, the school 
and, lest we forget television’s own 
manger, the bar-and-grill. 

If the gentlemen running the TV 
industry can conceive of the gran- 
deur of their mission, we’re going 
to build a better world than ever 
our fathers could. The emotional 
power of the medium is no small 
thing, and it must not be employed 
carelessly. TY, once it reaches full 
stride, can do more than entertain 
the fancy and feed the intellect. It 
can stir men’s imaginations, it can 
break down regional and class bar- 
riers, it can free us from supersti- 
tion and fear. 

Truly, video doesn’t need a vice- 
roy. But it does need the best 
endeavors of our best minds. As of 
now, it’s selling soap, bringing you 
the baseball results and bloodying 
your carpet with an average of 
three corpses a night. ae 





@ SHORTLY AFTER MY MARRIAGE, I accosted my older brother with a 
problem that was bothering me. What, I asked him, should I call my 


wife’s mother? 


I don’t like to call her ‘mother-in-law’ 


because of all 


the jokes that the very name seems to conjure up. And yet the word 
‘Mother’ itself is too sacred and significant to me to bestow upon an- 


other. 


My brother listened patiently—smilingly, “Joe,” he said, “it’s simple. 
Do what I did. The first year we were married I addressed my wife's 


mother as ‘Say.’ After that, it was ‘Grandma.’ ” 


—Joseph Cudahy 
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Buffalo’s 


Three-Ring Store 


® peopLe in Buffalo are pretty 
blasé when the circus comes to 
town—they have Sattler’s depart- 
ment store all year around, and for 
free. 

Sattler’s aisles and show windows 
have been the scenes of cavorting 
elephants, monkeys, cows and store 
executives. A tightrope walker has 
swayed dizzily four stories over the 
entrance. A swimming pool on the 
sidewalk stopped traffic while div- 
ing beauties advertised bathing suits. 





After 20 years of this razzle-dazzle 
merchandising, the store’s execu- 
tives have become Buffalo’s out- 
standing showmen. They are called 
upon to help put over civic celebra- 
tions, and they have just the right 
touch for parades. Nobody minds 
that, when they help with a public 
event, it somehow coincides with a 
Sattler sale, and when they serve on 
a parade committee the parade has 
a tendency to march back and forth 
in front of Sattler’s store. 

CONTINUED 
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A l4foot bologna and weight-guessing 
contest marked big food sale promotion 


Phone company booth attracts customers 
during Sattler “salute to communications” 
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Sattler’s agreed to participate in Fire Cornelius (rear) brought Mrs. Casey Jones 
Prevention Week—in its own front yard to Buffalo for “salute to the railroads” 
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There was only one way to bring Santa— 
and the crowds—to Sattler’s for Christmas 


Dunninger lends a sleight-ot-hand to som 
typical proceedings in front of the store 


— geo we 
Sattler’s aided Clean-Up Week—by find- 
ing this old house with handy billboard 
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What better way to sell bathing suits 
than with a pool built on the sidewalk? 


How Sattler’s packs ’em in 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, Sattler’s 
was a small store and definitely back- 


street. It was two miles from Buf- 
falo’s shopping area. Then, owner 
Charlie Hahn and sales chief Aaron 
Rabow shrewdly bet their publicity 
money on 20-year-old Bob Cornelius. 

In its running warfare with 
downtown competition, Sattler’s 
circus antics were first designed to 
keep its local customers at home. 
Cornelius’ zany stunts were so suc- 
cessful that soon the store was pull- 


ing the downtown customers out to 
its sales. Now the bargain mecca 
traps its trade from the state’s en- 
tire western area and its $26 million 
business is Buffalo’s biggest. 
Today Cornelius is a vice presi- 
dent and devotes himself to “sa- 
lutes” to industries. These add 
prestige, and give Buffalo the im- 
pression that states, airlines, rail- 
roads and communications exist 
primarily to bring bargains to 
Sattler’s customers. 
CONTINUED 
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Hoopla sells stuff 


Bos Corne.ius’ ballyhoo brings 
*em in—to a store that has some 


modern trappings like air condi- 
tioning and a public address sys- 
tem. But Sattler’s is as informal as 
the five-and-dime, looks like a bar- 
gain basement, and has the urgency 
of an auction sale of war surplus. 

Service is almost non-existent, 
and everything is cash-and-carry. 
How to try two pairs at once 
A couple of ‘typical customers buy an ash can—and then shop until they load it up 

\ 
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An extra bologna counter was put on main floor near lingerie; sales of both 
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That Amazing Monster, 
The Pentagon 


BY RONALD SCHILLER 


They say no enemy would be foolish enough to bomb the 
Pentagon since it would just eliminate the confusion. Here’s 


the inside of that repository of military genius and red tape 
100 











































































































® ir wWAs witH apprehension as 
well as curiosity that I set out on a 
bright summer’s morning to visit 
the Pentagon for the first time. The 
approach was over the most com- 
plex maze of crossovers I have ever 
seen. Three times my taxicab sidled 
up to the building and three times 
coyly headed back toward Wash- 
ington before making a final loop 
and diving into its murky bowels. 

The noise in the depot at which 
I alighted was deafening. Seven 
hundred and fifty buses and over a 


thousand taxis roar through it every 
day. But the Concourse at, the head 
of the stairs was even more amaz- 
ing. Except that it was totally en- 
closed and artificially lighted, it 
could have been the store-lined 
business street of any small Ameri- 
can city. There was a department 
store, bank, bakery, book store, bar- 
bershop, laundry, florist, travel 
agency, jeweler, cobbler, and men’s 
and women’s specialty shops. Sit- 
ting incongruously in the middle of 
the busy “street” was a receptionist 
who looked up my destination in 
the Pentagon’s 200-page telephone 
directory, provided me with a map 
with the route traced in red, and I 
was on my way. 

In the ten days of frenzied activ- 
ity that followed I interviewed sev- 
eral dozen people ranging from 
Secretary of Defense Marshall to a 
charlady, and explored the amazing 
building from the electronic eyes on 
the roof that regulate the tempera- 
ture of the building down to the 
communications center in the sub- 
basement that will send our atom 
bombers winging on their way if 
the time ever comes. I watched 
television broadcasts in a Signal 
Corps studio, sent a message to a 
friend in Africa in the “ham” radio 
station on the Concourse, stood by 
while soldiers with guns in their 
hands burned classified wastepaper 
in a huge incinerator, took my ease 
in a turkish bath in the Pentagon 
Athletic Club, sat in a theater with 
100 correspondents to hear the 
latest war news, viewed the world’s 
biggest switchboard—40,000 tele- 
phones and 200,000 calls a day— 
and trotted through the world’s 
largest kitchens where sandwiches 
are made by the acre and the pies 
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baked every week, by actual meas- 
ure, stack higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

One of the more fascinating 
sights was to sit in a Pentagon 
courtroom where 30 offenders, in- 
cluding a two-star general, paid 
fines of $2 to $5 for traffic viola- 
tions. Other crimes that the 170 
civilian policemen have had to cope 
with include attempted murders, 
suicide attempts (one successful) , 
two unattended births, pandering 
and gambling. 

The civilian police are not re- 
sponsible for maintaining security 
of information except when a safe 
is found unlocked at night or a 
classified document lying in the 
open. That job is left to a mysteri- 
ous organization known as Counter 
Intelligence, which frequently acts 
as agent-provocateur. A C.I. man, 
dressed in civilian clothes, will walk 
into a busy office, saunter over to 
an unlocked safe and extract a 
secret document. If he gets away 
with it, the people in the office are 
in real trouble. With the tidal 
waves of paper that slosh around 
the Pentagon, part of the careless- 
ness may be attributable to the 
practice of marking documents 
“secret” just to get people to read 
them. I could not find out if any 
real spies have ever been uncov- 
ered, but an intelligence officer ad- 
mitted there might be “as many as 
25” in a building that size. 

Washingtonians like to tell each 
other that “no enemy would be 
foolish enough to bomb the Pen- 
tagon since that would just elimi- 
nate the confusion.” Nevertheless, 
the possibility of attack is of real 
concern. A well-placed bomb on 
the sacrosanct River Entrance 
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could wipe out our whole top com- 
mand in one blow. “If we’d known 
there’d be an A-Bomb,” Secretary 
Marshall admitted, “the Pentagon 
would probably never have been 
built.” A mountain somewhere in 
Maryland is being hollowed out to 
serve as an emergency headquarters 
in the event of war. 


Joxes to the contrary, the effi- 
cient numbering system makes it 
easy to find your way around the 
Pentagon. Room 2C765, for ex- 
ample, means the office is on the 
second floor, “C” ring, near the 
seventh corridor, door number 65. 
But because of the building’s un- 
usual shape you can never rely on 
instinct alone to guide you. The 
shortest route to your objective 
frequently lies in starting off in the 
opposite direction. Even old Penta- 
gon hands get confused. I was 
vastly encouraged to see General of 
the Army Omar Bradley himself, 
glasses perched on forehead, peer- 
ing at a room number trying to 
figure out where he was. 

It is the distances, however, that 
defeat you most. Although there 
are 17% miles of corridor in the 
building, an official release insists 
that the maximum distance be- 
tween any two rooms is only 1,800 
feet, a six-minute walk. But even at 
a dogtrot, which became my cus- 
tomary gait, I found it took me 10 
minutes to reach some appoint- 
ments. There are a few escalators 
but no passenger elevators except 
for the very exclusive one for which 
only Secretary Marshall and Assist- 
ant Secretary Lovett have keys. 
Messengers ride bicycles, everyone 
else walks, which is not easy on the 
slippery marble floors. 














THAT AMAZING MONSTER, THE PENTAGON 


To its 32,000 inhabitants, the 
Pentagon is much more than a 
place to work. It is a hometown 
and a way of life. They eat their 
meals in its six huge cafeterias and 
dining rooms, or one of its nine 
snack bars, do their shopping in 
its Concourse, get medical atten- 
tion in its dispensaries, find recrea- 
tion in its choral and theatrical 
societies and arrange rendezvous 
under gay beach umbrellas in the 
park in the courtyard. They are so 
insulated that many, who work in 
windowless rooms, never see the 
light of day, and so isolated that 
they find it convenient to choose 
their friends and even husbands 
and wives from among other people 
who work there. There is a dis- 
tinct air of small-city clannishness 
about the place. 

But to an outsider, the most no- 
ticeable thing about the Pentagon 
—as tangible as the “disinfectant 
smell” of a hospital—is the hot- 
house atmosphere of bureaucracy 
that permeates it. There is an in- 
tense preoccupation with organiza- 
tional matters, efficient files, routing 
slips and an extreme reluctance to 
commit oneself. Life is guided by 
S.O.P., “Standing Operating Proce- 
dure’’—which Pentagoneers like to 
define as “the way an idiot would 
do it”’—and the T.O., “Table of 
Organization,” which defines every 
man’s place and function. Ask a 
man what he does and his invari- 
able answer will be to produce a 
T.O. chart for his office, point to 
one of the boxes and say: “This is 
me, right here.” Every person in 
the Pentagon occupies a box or part 
of a box. 

The most popular military study 
course offered in the Pentagon is 


the one in “Quick Reading.” It is 
based on the Navy’s flash recogni- 
tion system for spotting aircraft. 
Students begin by learning to read 
sentences and long numbers flashed 
on a screen for a hundredth of a 
second, become so good that they 
can eventually absorb a printed 
page in a few seconds and blow- 
torch their way through lengthy 
documents, statistics and all, in a 
matter of minutes. Nothing is more 
useful in the daily struggle to keep 
your head above the sea of paper. 
To some extent these things are 
understandable. Bureaucratic dis- 
cipline is not necessarily bad or 
inefficient. Without it organizations 
as vast as our military establish- 
ment would quickly be reduced to 
chaos. But it can be maddening to 
anyone unfamiliar with it—and 
sometimes to those who are. “Co- 
ordinators”’ are frequently needed 
to keep the organizational jungle of 
Boards, Bureaus, Councils, Com- 
mittees, Staffs, Advisory Groups, 
Offices, Divisions, Branches and 
Sections from strangling itself. The 
“channels” through which all busi- 
ness must pass are so tortuous that 
they often require the services of 
“Expediters” to push it through. 
That the system works at all— 
and it works well, surprisingly—is 
frequently due to the short circuits 
that are established whereby a man 
will telephone another man unoff- 
cially and get the job done, let- 
ting S.O.P. catch up later. Billions 
of dollars worth of armaments pro- 
duction were started on such un- 
official “‘go-aheads” in the last year, 
although the contracts authorizing 
them were not ready for months. 
Social and professional rivalry in 
the inbred Pentagon atmosphere is 
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apt to be keen. It used to be that a 
careerist starting at the bottom was 
given a desk in the innermost ring 
and gradually moved outward over 
the years as he achieved promotion, 
seniority and recognition, to the 
sumptuous offices, private lava- 
tories and unobstructed views of 
the “E” ring. But the rapid expan- 
sion of the armed forces interfered 
with that supremely logical ar- 
rangement and Air Force generals 
can now be found in the basement. 

It is still true, however, that at 
each stage of his elevation a man 
acquires, by rigid Pentagon proto- 
col, more comfortable furniture, a 
more elaborate desk set, carpets, 
easy chairs and secretaries. Even 
the number and sizes of the pic- 
tures on his walls are rigidly pre- 
scribed. There is sometimes thell to 
pay when an executive discovers 
an equal or a junior with more 
imposing furnishings, or a bath- 
room of his own. 

But nothing indicates a man’s 
position better—or causes more 
heartburning—than the space as- 
signed to him on the Pentagon’s 
huge parking lots. They spread over 
52 acres, with room for 9,102 cars. 
The rule is simple: the more im- 
portant you are the closer to the 
building you park. This distinction 
makes real sense, especially in rainy 
weather. Lowly juniors may have to 
walk more than half a mile, while 
the top brass goes only a few steps 
to get into the building. 

Under our military policy of ro- 
tation every three years, an officer 
can expect to spend at least one tour 
of duty in the Pentagon. Some fight 
like wildcats to get out; others, in- 
cluding some of the brightest, to 
stay in—although I never met one 
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who did not claim to be yearning 
to be back in the field. One of the 
surest ways to guarantee your fu- 
ture is to attract the attention of a 
general or an admiral. And where 
are they to be found in greater 
abundance? 

Only the Marines have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the Pentagon 
entirely, maintaining their head- 
quarters in aloof seclusion in the 
Arlington Naval Annex across the 
valléy. An officer I visited there 
has an artillery sight in his window, 
works out firing problems on the 
Pentagon every morning. “I’ve got 
the whole place zeroed in,” he in- 
formed me. “With a battery of 
155’s I could level the place to the 
ground in two days.” From the 
look in his eye, I felt he was itch- 
ing for the chance. 

One of the questions that has yet 
to be answered is what goes on in 
the Pentagon that requires the 
services of 32,000 people. I spoke 
to no one in authority who did not 
readily admit that the Pentagon is 
overstaffed. Estimates ranged from 
10 per cent to 60 per cent. A great 
many executives work very hard 
at important jobs, far into the night 
and on weekends. Others work 
equally hard, but their jobs entail 
a great deal of waste motion due 
to the immense amount of red tape 
they must unwind. 

Six young lawyers, two from 
each service, have been hard at 
work for a year and a half now 
preparing a “termination” clause 
for military contracts—a job that 
might be expected to take a month 
to complete. They spend half their 
time in conference ironing out in- 
terservice differences. As each item 
in the clause is finished it is for- 














THAT AMAZING MONSTER, THE PENTAGON 


warded to higher echelons where 
the whole thing is thrashed out 
again, and sent back for revision. 
Then it goes to the Munitions 
Board and the General Accounting 
Office for more wrangling and re- 
vision and finally to the representa- 
tives of 19 different industrial 
groups for several hundred pages 
of their comment. 

The young men expect to com- 
plete the job in three or four more 
months, after which, they remark 
cheerfully: “We will begin review- 
ing it all over again.” Meanwhile 
no military contract in the past few 
years has had a termination clause 
in it. Contractors get a letter say- 
ing if, as and when, the clause is 
finally issued, it will be appended to 
the contract. 

Most unfortunate of all are the 
large number of ambitious young 
officers who have almost nothing 
to do, who are in the Pentagon only 
because the T.O. calls for someone 
to occupy their niche. They quick- 
ly learn not to annoy their supe- 
riors by insistent demands for trans- 
fer or non-existent work. In many 
offices they are forbidden to read 
newspapers since it would be ob- 
vious they were loafing. Their prin- 
ciple problem is to keep up their 
morale and appear to be busy when 
they are not. The rules of this diffi- 
cult art were explained to me as 
follows : 

1. Always have an impressive 
looking display of documents on 
your desk along with a pencil and 
a pad with some notes on it. 

2. Keep a supply of pocket-sized 
books in the middle drawer of your 
desk, where you can read them 
without attracting attention. If 
anyone comes in to see you, push 


the drawer closed with belly and 
thigh as you rise to greet him. 

3. When you go out for a cup 
of coffee or to the rest room, walk 
purposefully as though on your way 
to an important conference, carry- 
ing a manila envelope. If you stop 
to talk to anyone, clasp the envel- 
ope to you a little self-consciously 
conveying the idea that some of the 
nation’s top secrets are inside. 

4. Arrange to attend a Signal 
Corps showing of new training 
films in the afternoon or, if the 
weather is nice, check out for the 
Library of Congress and go to a 
ball game instead. ; 

The principal reason for the 
wastage is the “Manchu Law’ of 
promotion. In the ancient Manchu 
armies, so the legend runs, candi- 
dates for advancement were all put 
in a ring together to fight it out 
with swords. The one who emerged 
alive got the job. In our armed 
forces there is room for only a 
limited number in the next higher 
rank. Those “passed over” must 
resign. In the field, promotion de- 
pends on a commander’s victories, 
either in actual or simulated war. 
In case of officers behind a desk, 
the decision is harder. Efficiency 
and ability cannot be measured on 
a chart. Size can. So the key ques- 
tion in < personnel report has be- 
come: “How many people do you 
supervise?” Efficiency is actually 
penalized. Colonel X, supervising 
100 people, is a prohibitive favorite 
to beat out Colonel Y, who is doing 
the same job with only 50. 

Sheer instinct for survival rather 
than hunger for power forces Pen- 
tagon commanders to become “em- 
pire builders,” seeking continually 
to enlarge their offices and func- 
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tions, resisting to the death any at- 
tempt to cut their personnel. Their 
rivals are the “free wheelers” who 
shoulder their way into the T.O. to 
set up a fungus growth of compet- 
ing organizations. Officers too ju- 
nior to build empires or wheel free- 
ly become “beavers,” so named be- 
cause they dam up the flow of prog- 
ress, devising new and more com- 
plicated procedures for performing 
the same job. They thus acquire 
more secretaries and assistants, get 
quicker promotions, earn the ad- 
miration of their superiors and rep- 
utations as “comers” with brilliant 
‘careers ahead. Many capable offi- 
cers, with no stomach for the rat 
race, deliberately specialize in res- 
taurant and laundry management 
and other jobs without much mili- 
tary future, to assure themselves 
of a livelihood when they are re- 
tired. 

The tenseness caused by internal 
rivalries, external pressures and 
heavy responsibilities, continues un- 
abated in the Pentagon eight hours 
a day. At five o’clock it lets go as 
suddenly as a plucked bowstring. 
Through the labyrinths comes a 
small murmur that quickly grows 


ON TOAST 


into a prolonged roar, like the 
pounding of surf. It is made by the 
shuffling feet of 32,000 departing 
people. When the noise subsides, 
you can almost feel the big build- 
ing’s muscles relax. But the Penta- 
gon is never entirely empty. Lights 
burn late in some of the offices, the 
swish of brooms is heard in the 
quiet corridors, guards patrol all 
the entrances. In the communica- 
tions centers officers sitting out the 
late watches beside a bubbling cof- 
fee pot swap the classic Pentagon 
fables—about the repair man who 
got lost in a manhole and came out 
three weeks later in General Mar- 
shall’s office, the Turkish officer 
who wandered around for two days 
because he couldn’t speak English 
nor find his way out, the Western 
Union boy who delivered a tele- 
gram to the Air Force and came 
out a colonel. 

But the only true one is about the 
insurance man who found an un- 
locked closet with a phone in it 
and operated his business at gov- 
ernment expense for two years be- 
fore being discovered. That actually 
happened in the world’s biggest 
building! ae 





@ THE COLORFUL Senator “Ham” Lewis was standing in the lobby of a 


restaurant where he had just dined. 


He failed to notice that he had 


usurped the place generally occupied by the maitre d’hotel, until a 
very attractive woman entered and inquired of him: “May I have that 


table over there?” 


“Certainly, madam,” replied the Senator. “It will give me great pleasure 


to escort you thither.” 


At her table, the fair patroness glanced at the menu, and then said to 
Lewis: “What would you recommend?” 

Smiling graciously, and bowing low, the Senator favored the pretty 
lady with an unforgettable reply: “Madam,” he sighed, “if I were not 
married, I should unhesitatingly recommend myself.” 
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Says one of the nation’s 
top-flight psychiatrists: 
America needs father again 
at the head of the table 


® mANY worps have been written 
about the American “mom” in re- 
cent years and penetrating analyses 
made of her attitudes and influ- 
ence. What they have revealed is 
not altogether flattering. 

But what about “pop”? 

Is he more enlightened than 





mom? Does he fulfill his poten- 
tialities as a parent? Does he un- 
derstand what being “the man of 
the family” really means? 

We think not. 

Since the era of the Jovian male 
parent whose thunder began to 
fade with the turn of the century, 
fathers have been gradually deval- 
uated in our society. In the days 
when a man shaved with a straight 
razor, drank his coffee out of a 
mustache cup with “Father” em- 
blazoned on it in gold curlicues, 
and administered the strap to a re- 
calcitrant offspring, no one ques- 
tioned his position as head of the 
family. When he was angry ‘the 
house shook, his wife trembled, and 
his children quaked in their high- 
button boots. He earned the living 
and he held the purse strings. His 
word was Law. 

All this has changed since the 
1800’s. The patriarchal “father” 
has been supplanted in our popular 
terminology by the effete “papa,” 
the saccharine “daddy,” the frater- 
nal “dad,” the ineffectual “pop,” 
and the frankly scorned “old man.” 

Today, books and articles on 
family relations seem to imply that 
a child’s only parent is his mother. 
About the only area where father 
is glorified by our present culture is 
in the advertisements where he is 
represented as the good provider 
who gives the little woman and the 
kiddies a television set or a new 
convertible for Christmas. 

Our modern culture sets woman 
up as a beautiful powerhouse of sex 
appeal and dynamic capability, 
relegating the male to a position of 
ridicule. He is represented as the 
creature who buys a certain kind 
of hat because she “goes” for the 
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man who wears one. Or he pur- 
chases built-up shoes in order to be 
“taller than she is.” 

Fibber McGee and Molly, Dag- 
wood and Blondie both typify the 
popularity of the theme that stresses 
the capable female and the inept, 
well-meaning but blundering male 
whom she has to “manage.” Day- 
time soap operas, favorite escape 
mechanism of the American house- 
wife, invariably represent the fe- 
male heroine as a strong character 
while for the most part the men in 
these dramas are weak as dish 
water. Quite often they not only 
get killed off by a woman (indicat- 
ing a good deal of hostility in the 
avid listeners who warm to this ven- 
geance), but the crimes are solved 
by a woman, too. 

Now no one wants the heavy- 
handed, despotic male parent back 
again. He is gone, and good rid- 
dance. But we suspect that father 
has been thrown out along with 
the bath water. And a good share 
of the blame for his weakened posi- 
tion must be attributed to father 
himself. 

He has allowed himself to be un- 
seated. Under the pressure of serv- 
ing as breadwinner, he has often 
lost sight of any other goal or pur- 
pose in life. He has failed to un- 
derstand his psychological role, play 
it faithfully, and appreciate its full 
significance in the growth and de- 
velopment of his children. 

Women, too, are culpable. They 
have often unconsciously resisted 
their biological destiny in life. 
Some have aggressively attempted 
to usurp man’s place. This has led 
to an imbalance in family life. It 
has tended psychologically to emas- 
culate man. 
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When human beings become sc 
confused as this about their ulti- 
mate destiny as men and women. 
it is high time that fathers assume 
a larger role in the emotional and 
personality development of their 
children. 

In a society where, to a large de- 
gree, men rule, make the laws, and 
control values, it seems illogical that 
they do not take a greater interest 
in the “products” of their bodies— 
their offspring—than in the prod- 
ucts of their factories and assembly 
lines. Having made such tremen- 
dous contributions to the arts and 
sciences, what could they not ac- 
complish if they turned their atten- 
tion to producing better children? 

Few men in this whole great na- 
tion begin to realize or fulfill their 
potentialities as fathers. Thousands 
of their sons are hesitant, trucu- 
lent, vacillating, timid, domineer- 
ing, quarrelsome, i ible and 
unreliable chiefly because father did 
not do his job. Many of their 
caughters are insecure, emotionally 
at loose ends, contemptuous of men 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH “pop’’? 


or too painfully eager to please 
them, unrealistic about romance, 
disinterested in homemaking, un- 
decided about marriage, doubtful 
of their own worth, moody and un- 
motivated. 

We are aware that modern young 
couples are again going in for large 
families. The big little family of 
three or four under six is often re- 
garded as a hopeful sign on the 
social horizon. But to the psychia- 
trist, trained to look for underlying 
motivations, there is at least a sus- 
picion that this new phenomenon 
is the expression of unconscious 
anxiety on the part of today’s young 
parents. 

Perhaps they are not so daring 
as defiant, not so brave as fright- 
ened. Not being too sure of any- 
thing, including themselves, some 
may be reproducing lavishly to re- 
assure themselves that they matter 
in an important way. Small replicas 
of themselves are at least real and 
tangible. It is one way of whistling 
in the dark to keep one’s courage 
up. But emotional insecurity of this 
magnitude does not promise any 
happier future for their many little 
counterparts. 


DAUBER 


We are not unconscious of the 
fact that many men have done and 
are doing a remarkable job of 
fathering. But we think there are 
not enough of them. Plainly this 
nation needs father in the armchair 
at the head of the table again, 
carving the roast, disciplining the 
children, keeping the peace, settling 
disputes, loving his wife but reserv- 
ing his pants for his own use, serv- 
ing as an example for sons to emu- 
late and daughters to seek in hus- 
bands of their own. 

For it is from and through father 
that the entire family should receive 
a steadiness of purpose, an enthusi- 
asm of interest, a sense of justice 
and fair play, an awareness of the 
world’s problems, and an inspira- 
tion to be useful, friendly, and a 
participant in making the world a 
better place to live in. 

Father is essential. Homes re- 
quire him. Mothers need him. 
Children must have him to round 
out their development. He can be 
firm without being despotic, deci- 
sive and still not dictatorial, gentle 
and yet not weak. 

Fathers are parents, too—and 
important people. on 





@ My NEPHEW, Walter, may be only eight years old, but he has all the 


confidence and pride of a painter many years his senior. 


He had just 


completed another of his lurid, juvenile masterpieces (part of which 
was still dripping on the playroom floor) when his friend George 
wandered in. George, also eight, examined the work of art and promptly 
emitted a half-sniff, half-snort. “What the dickens is that?” he demanded. 
“Can't you see?” snapped Walter. “That's fruit.” 
The volunteer art critic shrugged. “Don’t look like fruit to me,” he 


declared. 


The artist gave him a pitying look. “You see,” he explained patiently. 
“Anybody can paint the skins and outside of the fruit. But J’ve painted 


the juice!” 


—Mre. Harold K. Richards 
lll 





Barker and Shane: 


Two Cards 
with a 
Million 

Greetings 


BY JAY KAYE 


Singing, flying and _ talking, 
among other things, they go 
whole hog to bring good cheer 


a re ® some 23 YEARS AGO, in a Cincin- 
. Aina Ses wy J nati high school play, a brassy and 
a“i 2 mutinous kid named Alvin Barker 
perversely abandoned the script 
and went into a spiel of his own, a 
self-styled tale in verse that broke 
up the show. When order was re- 
stored, after young Barker had been 
jerked off the stage, an indignant 
teacher shrilled at him: “You talk 
too much! Some day you'll learn 
that you can’t ad lib your way 
through life with corny poetry.” 
The teacher has long since gone 
into oblivion but dapper, 39-year- 
old Alvin W. Barker, after a 17- 
year odyssey with his corny poetry, 
is now using it to earn upwards of 
a quarter of a million dollars a year. 
You may not know who Alvin 














Barker is, but if you send greeting 
cards at all, the odds are six to five 
that before the month is out, you 
will have put some of his wares into 
the mails. 

Using clothes pins, bits of ribbon, 
nuts, bolts, an occasional hank of 
hair and plastic false teeth as props 
to supplement his “poetry,” Barker 
and his partner, Bill Shane—a fast- 
talking, ex-public relations man 
who operates with the precision of 
a machine and the animation of a 
cheerleader—have put life, and a 
certain amount of danger, into the 
conveyance of good wishes and—in 
the short space of six years since he 
teamed up with Shane, who han- 
dles the business end—has come up 
with more top-selling cards than 
many a denizen of the trade has 
produced in a couple of decades. 

Of these hits, perhaps his minia- 
ture music boxes—cards that, at 
the turn of a handle, give out with 
such time-worn ditties as Happy 
Birthday, Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart, or Jingle Bells—are most 
conspicuous. But within the past 
few years, Barker has also given the 
world a perfected talking card 
where the voice is manufactured by 
running your index finger and 
thumb nail over a grooved tape, 
three-dimensional cards, and _ his 
surprise impact cards—those laden 
down with razor blades, chewing 
gum, mouse traps, noisemakers and, 
in some cases, even a bone for 
the dog. The Flying Moth card has 
a huge, elastically-propelled moth 
that zooms out of the envelope. 
The Udder Birthday Greeting has 
an attached cow’s udder. When 
the card is opened, a pint-sized rub- 
ber glove on the hand of a smiling, 
bewhiskered farmer is 


ready to- 





shake hands. There’s the Baloney 
Special with a two-inch hot dog 
and a knife to slice it. 

As greeting card manufacturers, 
The Barker Greeting Card Com- 
pany, Inc., is not the largest in 
the U.S.; it can be accurately de- 
scribed only as one of the top five— 
a group which also includes Hall- 
mark, Rustcraft, Norcross and Gib- 
son. All four of them, and perhaps 
rightly so, claim more sales; but the 
promotion departments of each 
have fired off such billowing smoke- 
bursts of conflicting claims that the 
truth of the matter has long since 
been buried under a sootfall of ver- 
biage. Their place in line notwith- 
standing, Barker and Shane turn 
out more comedy greeting cards 
than all the rest of the industry 
combined. Last year, in their five 
story, red brick building at 1430 
Clay Street—a converted laundry 
on the fringe of Cincinnati’s busi- 
ness district—the 300-man produc- 
tion line of the Barker outfit printed 
the familiar trademark—a carefree 
puppy with a jet black eye—on the 
backs of more than 25,000,000 
greeting cards. 

As close-mouthed as a pair of 
Russian diplomats, neither Shane 
nor Barker like to see reports of 
their income, net or gross, in print. 
It is estimated, however, that from 
the sale of Barker cards in more 
than 10,000 outlets from New York 
to Broken Elbow, Nebraska—at 
prices ranging from 15¢ to $1.00 
per card—the boys grossed a couple 
of million dollars last year. 

It all began when Bill Shane, 
flat on his back in Okinawa, sent 
this jingle to Barker, his boyhood 
chum, in Cincinnati: “Don’t you 
frown, don’t you fret—there’s 
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plenty of spark in the old plug yet.” 
Barker replied in kind and the ex- 
change represented a little game 
the two had been playing since they 
were kids together in grade school. 
When Shane returned from the 
war, he visited Barker in his print 
shop, noticed a couple of greeting 
cards that were being made up for 
another concern. He thought they 
were not half as good as the jingles 
that he and Al had been writing to 
each other for years and the first 
thing they knew they were in busi- 
ness. Fortunately, they both had 
kept scrapbooks of their verses over 
the years and their initial cards 
were drawn from that combined 
collection. Their first card showed 
a personable, flop-eared dog, lean- 
ing against a tree, and protesting: 
“They say dat you will never see 
a pome as lovely as a tree 
You'll take this pome and like it 
see! 

*Cause I ain’t gonna send no tree!” 

On the inside pages, the same 
dog, lying down this time, shoots 
out a king-sized paw, hinged to 
come right out of the card, and 
the message concludes: “Happy 
Boithday—Shake!” 

Barker and Shane started in busi- 
ness—Barker as president, Shane 
as vice president—with one print- 
ing press, three employees, the dog 
card and courage, in space not 
much larger as they recall it than 
“an oversized telephone booth.” 
Today they own their main build- 
ing, rent thousands of feet of floor 
space in four others, and turn out 
more than 2,000,000 greeting cards 
a month. The dog card is still one 
of their best sellers, although the 
Barker catalogue now bulges with 
more than a thousand numbers. 
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Little by little, Barker and Shane 
have forced the entire industry into 
reorganizing their art departments, 
to forego lace-edged, sometimes 
sloppy sentimentalism in favor of 
more humor, and the novelty greet- 
ing card business has grown like a 
tropical plant until today the in- 
dustry pumps such enormous 
amounts of humor into its product 
that it is next to impossible to avoid 
coming in contact with some of it. 
Over half of the three billion cards 
sold this year will be of the humor- 
ous variety. 

While not as lucrative as its 
counterpart on the bookshelf, a 
best-selling greeting card is still 
mighty big business. It means a 
press run of from 200,000 to 400,- 
000 issues and a gross sale of from 
$50,000 to $60,000. 

In their years of cooking up 
laugh-getting, surprise-evoking gim- 
micks for their greeting cards, 
Shane and Barker have had occa- 
sion to come upon a rather odd as- 
sortment of miscellaneous facts. 
They know, for example, that al- 
though the trend in humor in greet- 
ing cards has advanced from about 
eight per cent in 1910 to 60 per 
cent of all cards sold today, mar- 
ried people will not buy anniversary 
cards that make light of their wed- 
ding vows, and they know that men 
—who send twice as many greeting 
cards between the time they are 
30 and 40 than at any other time 
in their lives—lke strong, almost 
gaudy colors as compared to the 
ladies who prefer the rest-produc- 
ing pastel shades. 

They know that customers whose 
incomes are $5,000 a year and over 
tend to choose dull colors such as 
grays, ivorys and tones matching 














TWO CARDS WITH A MILLION GREETINGS 


their belongings while folks who 
have to save their pennies to make 
purchases usually buy brightly-col- 
ored, glittery objects to make their 
investment noticeable and prefer 
purples, kelly green and shocking 
pink. They know that more than 
300,000,000 Valentines are mailed 
by swains and maids each Valen- 
tine’s Day, that the nation’s dads dig 
out from under something like 8,000 
tons of Father’s Day greetings every 
June and that upwards of a half 
billion Christmas cards are sent 
through the mails just prior to 
every December 25th. And they 
know that the current baby popu- 
lation is estimated at one and two- 
tenths babies to every six adults, 
thus giving them an estimated mar- 
ket, they say, of 23,333,333 poten- 
tial customers not counting the two- 
tenths babies. 

Barker—who, by the way, has 
never studied versification, never 
used a rhyming dictionary—regards 
writing as hard labor. He works 
peripatetically. He claims that his 
vocabulary is small and that words 
do not come easy to him. He is, 
however, bountifully endowed with 
an uncanny sense of what the pub- 
lic is going to like next week, next 
month, even next year—a blessing 
in view of the fact that most cards 
designed for major holidays such as 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day and 
Easter are designed a year and a 
half ahead of their appearance on 
the store racks. 

The physical process of writing 
greeting card verse and putting the 
idea on paper, of course, rarely 
consumes more than 10 minutes of 
Barker’s time. It’s the time before 
he takes his pencil in hand that 
counts. “What I try to do,” he 


explains, “is to take a current situ- 
ation, write a few catch phrases 
about it, then work out the surprise 
gimmick.” : 

He then turns it over to his staff 
of highly skilled, highly paid artists 
who draw up the rough working 
sketches from his scribblings . . 
then, much later, the finished draw- 
ings. These, after they have been 
okayed by Barker, are relayed to 
the printing department which, in 
turn, hands the printed cards over 
to the 125 specialized “finishing” 
girls who sit at long, specially con- 
structed tables, each with a partic- 
ular contribution to the finished 
product. Sky-high piles of unfin- 
ished cards move from one opera- 
tion to another on an ingenious 
assembly-line basis as they are 
pasted, folded, stapled . . . as wil- 
lowy feathers are pasted in place 
over the provocatively-clad strip- 
teaser, as glistening rhinestones are 
glued onto the folded, multi-colored 
turban of the fortune-telling dog, 
and as the tiny, life-like baby’s bot- 
tle is placed in the mother’s hand 
on a “Welcome Baby” card. 

To satisfy the public’s craving 
for the unusual, Barker has used 
everything from miniature hot 
water bottles, feathers and flannel 
underwear to cellophane diapers, 
straws and plastic water hydrants. 
Last month, among other things, 
his finishing department used up 
125,000 feathers of varying colors, 
17,000 wooden cocktail forks (“with 
the prongs sawed off they made 
perfect oars for a rowboat card”) 
seven barrels of dried, dyed grass, 
150,000 miniature rubber gloves, 
thousands of dyed matchsticks and 
36 miles of scotch tape. A million 
rubber springs were used on a 
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single Christmas card idea, and last 
year nearly 3,000,000 lollypops were 
used on a best seller. 

Barker derives his inspirations 
from diverse sources. A parking 
ticket gave him the idea for one 
of his best sellers, and from a post 
card of a Hula girl that Shane re- 
ceived from a frend in Hawaii, he 
conceived the line—‘“This is your 
birthday and you can’t wiggle out 
of it”. After working on the card, 
a means of actually making the 
girl wiggle was devised. It was one 
of their hottest numbers. Still an- 
other time, while he was nding a 
New York subway, Barker over- 
heard a conversation between two 
of the straphangers. “I was out 
with an old goat last night,” said 
one girl to the other, “and he really 
thought he was a young kid.” That 
one sentence was sufficient for an- 
other Barker greeting. The verse 
on the card read: ‘You must have 
been some kid, you old goat!” 

Barker, an intense family man, 
now lives rather formally with his 
wife, Marguerite, their two chil- 
dren—Jeff, 6, and Gregory, 13 
months—and four servants in his 
Holly Hill home set in nine acres 
of manicured land, winters at their 
new home in Miami Beach. 


BUM STEER 


Shane is a bachelor and his home 
life is a happy pandemonium head- 
quartered in a three-room, luxuri- 
ously-appointed suite on the fourth 
floor of the Terrace Plaza Hotel, 
located in downtown Cincinnati. 

Barker and Shane are ebulliently 
happy that greeting cards brought 
them together as partners (although 
they had been close friends for 
years). Barker’s creative, brooding 
type of temperament and Shane’s 
agile dynamism nicely complement 
each other. Both agree that their 
partnership is a “perfect marriage” 
and it is just that. Their contribu- 
tion to the greeting card business 
can be exaggerated but hardly their 
success—a success which rests al- 
most wholly on a commercial in- 
stinct that most of their rivals had 
apparently ignored. As Barker and 
Shane see it, what was keeping the 
greeting card industry in a rut was 
the sameness of its output, its tame- 
ness, its eternal rhyming of June 
with moon. They decided it was 
not enough to be good at the job; 
they had to be constantly different 
as well. The one possible formula 
was: “Don’t have a formula”; the 
one rule of success: “Don’t follow 
it up.” Take a look at the racks 
and you'll see what they mean. #8 





@ when Ep Wynn became a big Broadway star after his success in 


“The Ziegfeld Follies of 1914,” he bought a beautiful limousine. 


The 


first night he had it, he saw C. B. Dillingham, the famous theatrical 
producer. Wynn pointed to his handsome new acquisition. 

“Not bad for a bum actor, eh?” giggled Ed. 

Many years later, Wynn encountered Dillingham again. “You know,” 
mused Wynn, “in all this time I've worked for every big producer on 


Broadway except you. 


I've often wondered why.” 


“Remember that night when you called yourself a bum actor?” Dilling- 
ham asked. “Well, I always take a man on his own evaluation.” 
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Mrs. Scotty Beckett: 


OUR COVER-UP COVER GIRL 


Remember the old song that goes, “Moonlight becomes 
you—you certainly know the right things to wear?” Change 
“moonlight” to “pregnancy” and you have our reaction 

to these photographs of Paceant’s December cover girl, 
mother-to-be Pamela Vickers Beckett. While she was 
modeling these Page Boy maternity clothes in Los Angeles, 
a woman onlooker snorted, “She wouldn't look so 
glamorous, you know, if she were really pregnant.” The 
Beckett baby’s birthday was one month away. What better 
proof that Pamela “certainly knows the right things to wear?” 





This year’s fashion 
touch: black velveteen 
accents. Any year’s flat- 
ter touch: white at the 
throat. In Page Boy's 
gray rayon flannel suit, 
this month’s cover girl, 
next month's mother, 
looks as smart as she is. ices 
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Double-breasted jacket in denim. 
Adjustable zippered “pouch” lets 
denim pedal-pushers expand in 
middle, yet stay slim around legs. 


Foti 


| FSS 


Hidden by faille overblouse is cut- 
out window adjustment in sheer wool 
skirt. This permits tummy to bulge 
without hiking up hemline. 





TRICKS OF 
THE DESIGNER'S TRADE 


. . » help Pamela win the battle of the bulge. Skirts artfully cut 

to hold their slim, straight, hip-to-calf line, even while expanding as 
much as nine inches through the middle, save her from the 

“tent” look. Trim jackets are full enough to cover the bulge, top 
interesting enough to offset the pregnant figure’s resemblance to 

atop. Tricks of her own trade as a cover girl add the final fillip: careful 
grooming helps Pamela capitalize on the high color, the shining 

eyes, the “look alive” glow of a healthy pregnancy. 


CONTINUED 
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DRESSING FOR TWO IS AN ART 


. and for the woman who feels her best when 
she looks her best—“any woman,” says our cover- 
mom— it’s an art worth learning. The classroom: 
your nearest maternity shop. The curriculum: 
clothes as comfortable as the corduroy jacket 
and gabardine slacks (below), as festive as the 
rhinestone-buttoned, chiffon-bloused velveteen 
jerkin (right). The result: well, have you ever 
seen a prettier cover girl? 
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MAINTENANCE 
CHECK LIST 






EVERY 1000 MILES 





LUBRICATE THESE: 





[] 1. The Chassis (every 500 
miles, if you’ve been driv- 
ing in slush or over muddy 
country roads). 


[] 2, Body Hardware 
locks, etc.). 


CHECK LUBRICANT LEVEL OF 
THESE (and refill if necessary) 


Oo 3. Transmission. 
a 4, Steering Box. 
[] 5. Rear Axle. 
OIL THESE: 

‘a 6. Generator. 
‘a 7. Distributor. 
0 8, Fan. 


(hinges, 


EVERY 2500 MILES 
CHECK THESE: 


[] 9%. Fan Belt—Push against belt 
half-way between pulleys: 
If a slim new-style belt gives 
\Yy inch or an old-type belt 
1 inch, it is too loose and 
should be adjusted. 
Ignition Points—Adjust if 
necessary. 

Air Cleaner—If filter screens 
are clogged, wash with kero- 


C10. 
ou. 
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sene and re-oil. If oil bath 
cleaner is used, clean filter ele- 
ment and refill reservoir. 


EVERY 5000 MILES 
CHECK THESE: 


[] 12. Shock Absorbers—With a helper, 
lift up and drop the front 
and then rear bumpers. If car 
bounces, shock absorbers need 
attention. 


Brake Master Cylinder—Check 
fluid level and refill if necessary. 


Spark Plugs—Should be cleaned 
(inside and out) and regapped. 
Tires — Switch them, bringing 
your spare into use. 


C13. 
O14. 
m5. 


TIGHTEN THESE: 
Cc 16. Spring & Tie-Rod Clamp Bolts. 
Cc] 17, Body Bolts & Mounting. 


EVERY 10,000 MILES 
CHANGE LUBRICANTS IN THESE: 


(] 18. Transmission (if you have an 


Chart by GRAPHICS INSTITUTE, N.Y. 


automatic transmission, check 
your manufacturer’s recommen- 
dation). 


[] 19, Rear-Axle. 


EVERY 15,000 MILES 


LUBRICATE OR REPACK THESE: 
[-] 20. Wheel Bearings. 


[] 21. Needle-Bearing Universal Joints 
(many other types of Universals 
require no lubrication for life 
of vehicle). 


EVERY WEEK 


CHECK THESE: 

[] 22. Crankcase Oil Level. 

[]23. Water Level In Radiator. 

[_] 24, Distilled Water Level In Battery. 
‘a 25. Tire Pressure. 


CLEAN THESE: 
[) 26. Body—with water and soap or 
mild detergent. 


0 27. Upholstery—with brush or vac- 
uum, and remove grease spots. 
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EVERY THREE MONTHS 
PROTECT BODY BY: 


[] 28, Touching Up With Paint— 
All scratches and rust spots, 
after first sandpapering the 
surface clean. 


[} 29, Waxing or Glazing. 


EVERY SPRING AND FALL 


DRAIN AND REFILL THESE: 


[] 30, Crankcase—Refilling with 
fresh oil. (If you drive a lot, 
drain and refill every 2500 
miles). 


[] 31, Radiator-Cooling System— 
Adding anti-freeze in the 


fall. 

ONCE A YEAR 
CHECK AND ADJUST THESE: 
ia 32. Brakes. 

[} 33. Headlights (re-aim if out of 
line). 


[_] 34, Gasoline System—Drain tank, 
blew out gas lines, clean fuel 
pump strainer and fuel filter. 


[] 35, Ignition System—Clean and 
tighten battery terminals 
and connections in ignition 
primary circuit. Replace 
dried, cracked or worn out 
ignition wires. 








7 SIMPLE WAYS TO 


1. TEST YOUR MOTOR 


Your car’s motor is in top shape if it 
can pass these four tests: 

a) With car in high gear, push gas 
pedal down about half way, 
after car has been allowed to 
slow down to 8 MPH. Car should 
pick up without bucking or 
jerking. 

b) With car in high gear on a level 
road, push gas pedal down all 
the way, after car has been al- 
lowed to slow down to 10 MPH. 
Motor should ping slightly (in- 
dicating properly advanced 
spark), but pinging should fade 
out as you pick up speed: 

c) Motor should not miss or skip 
at high engine speeds like 35 
MPH in second gear; 70 MPH 
in high. 

d) Motor should not buck or jerk 
when you push gas pedal way 
down as you climb a fair sized 
hill. 

if your motor flunks more than one 
of these tests, a checkup may save 
later grief. 


2. EXAMINE YOUR TIRES 


Your tires can tell you a lot of im- 
portant things. Feathered edges of 
rubber near inside or outside treads 
indicate your wheels are out of line. 
So does excess wear on one side of tire. 
Excess wear on both sides of tire may 
mean you are keeping your tire pres- 
sure too low. “Cupping” of the tread 
may also mean too low pressure—or 
looseness of suspension or steering 
joints, worn out kingpins or other 
parts. 


3. LOOK AT YOUR BATTERY 


Sticky or wet top indicates battery 
is being overcharged. Battery top 
should be dry. 





PREVENT TROUBLE BY EARLY DIAGNOSIS 


4. CHECK YOUR BRAKES 
When brake pedal can be pushed to less than 
2 inches from floor, brakes need adjusting. 
Firm but low pedal on fairly quick stop indi- 
cates need for more brake fluid or minor 
adjustment. A pedal that sinks gradually 
under continued pressure indicates leakage in 
system: Pedal that feels spongy indicates air 
bubbles or more serious trouble. If your car 
swerves when you brake, it may mean uneven 
tire pressure or grease on brake lining. 


6. LOOK UNDER YOUR CAR 


Check for signs of leakage, after car has been 
parked in one spot for a while. 

Water spots show leaks in your cooling system. 
These leaks allow air to be drawn in, speeding 
up rusting and wasting coolant. So these leaks 
should be found and plugged. Constant, speedy 
loss of water without noticeable leaks should 
also be investigated. 

Adding a small amount of rust inhibitor to 
your cooling system will keep it from rusting. 
It’s a good idea, each fall and spring, to drain 
and refill system, adding inhibitor. Remove ex- 
cess rust from older car’s radiator by a reverse 
flushing—and then refiil, adding rust inhibitor. 
Oil spots may show leakage, which should be 
plugged, at rear main bearing, valve cover, or 
other parts of engine. Sometimes leakage occurs 
only when motor is running. 


5. TEST YOUR CLUTCH 
Test for “slipping clutch”: press 
pedal with tip of finger. You should 
have “free play” of one inch before 
resistance of clutch spring is felt. 
As clutch wears, pedal rises. Finally 
its shank hits floorboard from below, 
free play is eliminated, and clutch 
begins to slip. Adjustment should 
take a good mechanic only a few 
minutes. 


7. WATCH YOUR 
EXHAUST SMOKE 


If motor uses lots of oil with no 
visible leakage, see if exhaust gives 
off blue smoke when throttle is 
open after idling or going down 
hill. Blue exhaust smoke indicates 
clogged piston rings which are 
trapping oil in the cylinders— 
where it is wasted by burning, in- 
stead of flowing back down to the 
crankcase. 

However, it may be cheaper to 
let oil burn than have an expen- 
sive ring job done on a car you 
plan to keep only another year or 
two. 





A Matter of Love 


Pictures by Esther Buble 


How a troubled boy won 
his battle for understanding 


® Tommy ts a typical eight-year-old boy in a large eastern 
city. Awhile ago, people began calling him “bad.” He 
wasn’t very bad—just played hookey, told fibs, sassed adults. 
He also locked himself in his room, refused to talk. 

Later, when Tommy came out of his shell, he explained 
his private war: “The way they treat me, you’d think I was 
a baby. I’m not dumb. Why are grown-ups always telling 
me what to do? Nobody really cares about me.” 

Tommy had been confused, withdrawn, and he made 
few friends. “The kids don’t let me in their gang,” he had 
complained. “But I’d rather read, anyhow.” 

Tommy had a good case, he just didn’t know how to put 
it over. But he was lucky. His parents got his name on the 
waiting list of the Child Guidance Clinic. He was also 
lucky to be picked as a good prospect—because such 
clinics, supported by public gifts to Community Chests, can 
barely afford to take one out of 20 kids who need help. 

It didn’t take long to find Tommy’s trouble spot. To 
put it simply, it was a matter of love—and misunderstand- 
ing. Tommy needed to love and be loved, but he didn’t 
know how. The harder his parents strove to get him onto 
the right track, the worse things became. 

What happened to Tommy, shown here in actual photo- 
graphs, happens less sharply to millions of boys and girls. 
But many kids have it worse—and few of these will get the 
help that Tommy did until we all realize what can and 
must be done for them. 

CONTINUED 
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A Sunday at the amusement park starts off wrong; Tommy is rebuked for bouncing 


How does love get a chance? 


It was natural for Tommy’s par- 
ents to favor his six-year-old sister 

she was cute, less troublesome, 
and she behaved better because less 
was demanded of her. They were 
more anxious that Tommy turn out 
“right.” His mother wanted him to 
be a little man, take responsibility, 
yet be loving and polite. Tommy’s 
father wanted him to become a 
professional. He was dismayed 
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when Tommy got interested in his 
dad’s business—electricity. 

The Clinic people seemed to un- 
derstand Tommy’s reluctance to be 
the man of the family, and his re- 
sentment of sister Alice as the fa- 
vored “baby.” They got his parents 
to relax some of the pressure on 
Tommy, and suggested that the 
family go out and learn to have 
good times together. 








Seeking some attention from his father, Tommy is passed over in favor of Alice 


How do you bring up parents, anyway? 
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When he mentions good time at aunt’s, his mother is hurt, asks if he loves aunt 
more than her. A tough moment, but he musters show of affection, is forgiven 
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“Ah, nuts,” he often said. “Everything I do is wrong. I always have to give in” 
CONTINUED 
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4 
A new rubber basketball to be shared; 
. . . Tommy invites two friends to play 


Sometimes a mother must try 
to be Solomon-wise 


Alice refuses to give up the ball, then demands Tommy's allowance. Mother 
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sees the danger and decides boys can play with ball but not leave the yard 


But poor Tommy is defeated when neighbors complain of noise 


CONTINUED 
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Play with psychiatrist means grown-up friend; at Clinic this is called “play therapy” 


Turning point in Tommy's life: a friend 


While Tommy’s play helps work off aggressions, teaches social attitudes and trust in 
adults, his mother tells troubles to social werkers, learns.what bothers her son 
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Psychiatrist’s role as a temporary “father” is apparent in Tommy’s dejec- 
tion at the news that his “friend” will be away for a two-week vacation 


CONTINUED 
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On a picnic with his group from the Clinic, Tommy protests when kids tease a 


One day Tomniy stepped out of his shell 


Clinic’s projects help kids learn to be sociable 








Striking up a conversation with the new boy, Tommy gets him involved in clay 
modeling. Before the day is over the other boy has been accepted by the “gang”— 
and Tommy has made a friend on his own initiative, broken through a barrier 

CONTINUED 
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Dad can be a friend! 


Tommy’s parents now admit he’s 
had a tough time bringing them 
up. But they’ve become a real fam- 
ily, helped by a little outside wis- 
dom. They do things together, and 
have fun when they visit the amuse- 
ment park. Tommy’s father allows 
him to help row a boat—a big event 
in a small life. Father is surprised 
that explaining electricity to his son 
is exciting—and doesn’t mean he 
will grow up to be a laborer. 

Tommy is surprised, too— 
grown-ups can be fairly reasonable 
people, if you handle them right. 
He doesn’t need a substitute father 
anymore. 

In a battered, downtown build- 
ing, an overworked employee put 
Tommy's case in the inactive fie. 
The Child Clinic took on a new 


case—and 19 other kids went on 
struggling with their private wars— 
without help. 
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An Orange 


For Christmas 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


®, RICH AND FAMOUS man told 
me this story. He told it in good 
faith, guaranteed it to be true, and 
assured me that I could do any- 
thing I liked with it. He meant 
that I could write it or forget it. 
I have never forgotten it. Now I’ve 
decided to write it. 


WHEN HE was A Boy in England 
(the great man said), he was 
brought up in orphan asylums. 

One of them was in a village a 
hundred miles from London. It 
was Called, officially, an orphanage, 
though “prison” would have been a 
more descriptive term. It was some- 
thing right out of Dickens. 

“We worked 14 hours a day,” 
said the great man, “gardening, 
cleaning, doing the slop work in 
the kitchen, waiting on table, feed- 
ing the livestock, cleaning out the 
pens. It was a sort of a farm, but 
no farmers worked harder than we 
did. The oldest one of us was 10 
years old.” 

Three hundred and sixty-four 
days a year they worked, but on 
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the 365th day they had a holiday. 
On Christmas Day all the children 
were given a full day of rest. 

And each child was given an 
orange. 

“You know how important an 
orange is to an English Christmas. 
‘Oranges and _ sweets’—that’s a 
phrase you'll read in every story 
about an English Christmas. We 
never got any sweets. (Toys, God 
knows, were something to dream 
about.) But we did get an orange 
on Christmas Day. I mean every 
good little boy and girl got an 
orange. 

“That was the hitch. We had to 
be good all year long in order to 
get the orange. All year long the 
master used the birch rod on us to 
make us good, but it wasn’t really 
necessary. We were orphans, and 
we lived for the one day and the 
one thing—for Christmas and that 
orange. 

“Not that we yearned for the 
taste of the orange. Nothing of the 
sort. We just hungered for the feel 
of it. Each one of us would hold 





on to his orange as long as possible 
—keep it in the pocket all day long 
and under the pillow at night. 
Only when they got dry as rocks 
we'd finally peel them and chew 


on what was left of the inside. We’d 
save the peels as long as possible. 

“So Christmas was the one single 
wonderful day of the year—but the 
Christmas that came when I was 
eight years old was very much like 
the end of the world. 

“On Christmas morning I had 
to stand in a corner of the master’s 
study while the other children filed 
past the tree and the master patted 
each boy and girl on the head and 
gave him his orange for being a 
good little boy or girl. I had to 
stand in the corner and watch the 
ceremony, and of course I got no 
orange. That was my punishment 
for trying to run away from the 
place one day the summer before. 

“When the ceremony was all over 
the other children were allowed to 
go out into the yard and play. I 
was told to go up to my bed and 
stay there for the rest of the day. 


I went to my bed and crawled 
under the covers and tried to figure 
out a way to kill myself. 

“But after a while I heard other 
children come into the room. I 
wouldn’t take my head out from 
under the covers, but I could hear 
their footsteps coming close to my 
bed. Then one hand touched the 
covers and someone called my 
name. I peeked out. 

“A little girl named Ethel stood 
by my bed with an orange in the 
palm of her right hand and she was 
holding it out to me. I looked at it 
for a while there in her harid, and 
of course I started to cry. I cried 
as silently as I could, never taking 
my eyes off the orange—and then 
it dawned on me that there was 
something wrong with it. The 
orange was already peeled! 

“T reached out and took it from 
her hand. As I did so, I knew 
I would have to hold on to it 
very tightly, because as soon as I 
picked it up I knew what had hap- 
pened... 

“You see, 10 of the children had 
gotten together in the yard right 
after the ceremony in the master’s 
study. They had held a secret con- 
ference. They had decided that 
something must be done. Their 
own oranges were the glorious re- 
ward for the year’s work, but that 
made them realize, all the more, 
what it might mean to be deprived 
of that reward—to be the only 
hungry one on the Day of Feasting. 
So the 10 children had peeled their 
oranges. Then each of them took 
one slice from his own orange. 
Then all these slices had been care- 
fully put together and that was 
how they made a brand new orange 
for me.” lies 
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The Law's No. 





BY MARTIN ABRAMSON 


How the canary chorus has enabled the cops to 
put the finger on little criminals and big, from 
Al Capone’s mob to Harry Gross’ empire of bookies 


® TO THE AVERAGE American fam- 
ily, sitting enthralled in its parlor, 
the Kefauver Committee’s televi- 
sion pyrotechnics of the past year 
were living proof of how methodical 
investigation, coupled with scien- 
tific methods of detection and in- 
telligent legal prosecution, can 
operate to bring the nation’s crim- 
inals to book. In private police and 
underworld circles across the coun- 
try, however, there was a different 
reaction as chief counsel Rudolph 
Halley hammered away at his crim- 
ina! adversaries with solid and em- 
barrassing items of evidence. “The 
canaries have certainly been sing- 
ing one of their greatest choruses,” 
was the way the word went. 

In criminal parlance, “canaries” 
are also identified by such devious 
titles as “snitches,” “snakes,” “song- 
birds,” “scissorbills,” “splits,” “buz- 
zers,” “squawkers,” “ 


cheese-eaters,” 
“blowers.” “narks.” “rats” and 
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“spadies.” Their best known name, 
however, is “stool pigeons.” They 
are, of course, informers, but un- 
like other informers they are them- 
selves criminals and therefore have 
to be handled in a very special way. 
The public recognizes them only 
as murky shadows lurking some- 
where in the cesspools of the under- 
world but to the metropolitan po- 
lice forces of the nation, the FBI 
and the Secret Service, they are the 
most vital, if unsung, allies the law 
enforcement agencies have ever 
been able to find. Ballistics, finger- 
print analysis, spectrographs and all 
the super-electronic devices in the 
best crime laboratory can convict 
a crook, but in the vast majority 
of cases it takes the stool pigeon 
to catch him. 

When Lieutenant John Osnato, 
the much-decorated nemesis of 
Murder, Incorporated, retired from 
the New York police force, he was 
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asked what were the most impor- 
tant qualifications for a successful 
detective. “Courage, common sense 
and, most important of all, good 
stool pigeons,” he replied candidly. 
Osnato estimates that over 80 per 
cent of all cases involving profes- 
sional criminals are solved because 
of “stoolies.”” The late Warden L. E. 
Lawes of Sing Sing prison once 
told me that 90 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s convict population considered 
they had been sent up the river 
only because somewhere a canary 
had done a little serenading. 

Stool pigeons have figured in al- 
most every celebrated case in which 
law enforcement officers and prose- 
cuting attorneys have taken exclu- 
sive bows and gone on to greater 
rewards. The infamous Al Capone 
dodged the law for a couple of 
decades but finally was fingered by 
a pair of bookkeepers who had 
juggled records for him, and he 
went for the long ride to Alcatraz. 
Waxey Gordon was betrayed by a 
stool pigeon. So were Baby Face 
Nelson, Homer Van Meter, Ma- 
chine Gun Kelly and similar Public 
Enemies. A lady canary put the 
finger on John Dillinger, Public 
Enemy No. | at the time. 





STOOL 


PIGEONS 





Cokie Flo Brown brought Thomas 
E. Dewey exalted fame when she 
provided the evidence to convict 
Charles “Lucky” Luciano, Ameri- 
ca’s vice king and reputed head of 
the dreaded Mafia. 

The most publicized crime story 
of the past year involved the down- 
fall of Harry Gross’ fabulous book- 
making and graft empire in Brook- 
lyn. District Attorney Miles Mc- 
Donald and Brooklyn Eagle re- 
porter Ed Reid won well-deserved 
plaudits for the painstaking inves- 
tigation which revealed this 
criminal syndicate, but the fact is it 
took the stool pigeons really to set 
up the case. One pigeon tipped 
McDonald’s men to evidence which 
helped catch a few of Gross’ un- 
derlings. Another pointed the fin- 
ger directly at Gross himself and 
lit the final fire which led to the 
graft king’s arrest. 

Why do criminals turn squealer 
and turn in members of their own 
fraternity? Detectives say it’s for 
one or more of these reasons: 

1. They want to save themselves 
from prosecution or get shorter jail 
sentences or some other kind of 
favor from the law. 

2. They want revenge on a 
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fellow-criminal who has double- 
crossed them on the take, is a pro- 
fessional rival, has mistreated them 
or members of their family, or per- 
haps has stolen their woman. 

3. They want to even the score 
with an ex-boy friend. 

4. They need money, so they 
give information to the police for 
a price. 

5. They are congenital busy- 
bodies who inflate their self-impor- 
tance by blabbing information that 
comes their way. 

Criminals are well aware of the 
danger of stool pigeons but it is 
difficult for them to combat it. 
Professional crime is invariably or- 
ganized, which means that when- 
ever there is a robbery, many peo- 
ple get in on the details. Hardened 
crooks require the assistance of 
“fences”—receivers of stolen goods 
—people to hide them out, loan 
sharks, bail bondsmen, dishonest 
politicians and other types of ac- 
complices. Any one might talk. 

Besides, most criminals are boast- 
ful by nature. Criminologists Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck point out 
that a great many people turn to 
crime because they are insecure 
and feel rejected by their family 
or society. Only in the underworld 
do they seem to find companions 
with whom they can mingle freely. 
In this circle, they will dwell glibly 
on their accomplishments, and 
along this grapevine are stool pig- 
eons who only have to keep their 
ears open to pick up vital clues and 
information. 

Most police officers lump stool 
pigeons into two broad classes: 
1. Ready-made ones, and 2. Manu- 
factured ones. The ready-mades 
are the congenital babblers and the 
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ones who sell everything for a 
price. These are usually petty char- 
acters, too timid to crash the big 
jobs, who distribute information 
that may be valueless more often 
than not. 

To “manufacture” a _ pigeon 
takes experience and a sound 
knowledge of criminal psychology. 
The process may work like this: 
A detective rounds up members of 
a certain gang. One of the lesser 
members of the gang strikes him as 
a weak person, one who will be 
easily susceptible to “deals.” He 
therefore decides to let him go, or 
possibly tries to get him a sus- 
pended sentence with the under- 
standing that he will be beholden 
to him in the future to supply 
names and facts about crimes and 
criminals. 

It is a simple matter to turn 
dope addicts into informers. De- 
prive them of their “shots,” and 
in a short time they will become so 
desperate to break loose from cus- 
tody and buy narcotics that they 
will tell you anything. 

Even if he is not working on any 
particular case, the experienced de- 
tective will see his pigeons regu- 
larly, pick up any scraps of news 
they have, and file it away as a 
means of putting two and two to- 
gether when something breaks. “Of 
course, you can’t trust any informer 
too much,” points out Detective 
Emil Smicklas, a veteran Chicago 
police officer, “but it doesn’t take 
long to find out who are your best 
ones. I find the guys who already 
got records or are parolees scared 
to death of being sent back to jail 
are more dependable than anybody 
else. I’ve done favors for these 
guys, or I got something on ’em, 








and so they do favors for me.” 

This kind of shadowy crime war- 
fare forged on alliances between 
minions of the law and the under- 
world is prevalent in every impor- 
tant city in the country. The news- 
papers rarely mention it, and few 
police like to discuss it, believing 
that the public wouldn’t under- 
stand, and that idealists would rake 
them over the coals for conniving 
with ,lawbreakers. They feel sin- 
cerely, however, that this method is 
the only practical one. 

In their contacts with the ca- 
naries, police and federal agents 
have to be extremely careful. The 
stoolies meet them secretly and 
never show their faces around a 
station house. Phone conversations 
are carried on in code—the under- 
world knows about wire tapping, 
too. What’s more, if the pigeons 
are rounded up with other mem- 
bers of a gang, they must be 
treated as the worst enemies the 
law ever had. This may be painful 
but it is a small price for a pigeon 
to pay to save him from the:sadistic 
vengeance the underworld metes 
out to informers. 

Furthermore, a canary is often 
considered too despicable even to 
rate the bullet treatment. Al Ca- 
pone used to eliminate pigeons by 
clubbing them to death with base- 
ball bats. Dutch Schultz used to 
clutter up the bottom of the Hud- 
son River with their cement- 
encased bodies. Vincent “Mad 


Dog” Coll used to hack up bodies 
of pigeons with the finesse of a 
butcher. “Lepke” Buchalter some- 
times garroted them, sometimes 
burned them alive in gasoline. 
Stool pigeons abhor the idea of 
actually appearing at public trials 
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to testify against the men they’ve 
incriminated and every good police 
officer often must tell a zealous 
prosecutor that he has to get other 
corroborating evidence to support 
the data the unnamed pigeon has 
supplied. Gangster George Wein- 
berg, who did appear in court at 
Tom Dewey’s request to help se- 
cure a Criminal conviction of 
Jimmy Hines, the Tammany po- 
litical leader, was kept in a secret 
hideaway for a long time after the 
trial. He lived in mental torture, 
brooding about what would happen 
to his police protection when and if 
Dewey left office. He finally com- 
mitted suicide. 

When the fear of reprisal is so 
great as to forestall a criminal 
from turning stool pigeon, police 
often set one potential pigeon 
against the other in the hope that 
one or both may crack. This 
method was used to put Brooklyn’s 
Murder, Inc. into bankruptcy. All 
the scientific detection devices in 
the world were unable to make a 
dent in this most insidious murder 
combination in American history, 
and it still might be in business 
today if not for clever police ruses. 

A stoolie named Harry Rudolph, 
who was serving a term in prison, 
advised William O’Dwyer—then 
Brooklyn’s District Attorney—that 
he could implicate Murder, Inc. 
mobsters “Duke” Maffetore, “Bug- 
gsy” Goldstein, “Pretty” Levine and 
Abe “Kid Twist” Reles in the mur- 
der of one Red Alpert (a stool 
pigeon, by the way). Rudolph 
wanted release from prison for his 
help. O’Dwyer agreed to work with 
him, and promptly arrested three of 
them while Reles went into hiding. 

Lieutenant Osnato began to work 
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on Maffetore, telling him that the 
gang had been cheating him out 
of his rightful share of the loot, 
and that if the chips were down 
they would let him take the murder 
rap alone. Although the murder 
of Alpert was one in which he 
hadn’t even been involved, Maffe- 
tore became convinced that his 
confederates were planning to use 
him as a scapegoat and turned stool 
pigeon to save himself. 
Meanwhile, other police officers 
were circulating rumors through 
the underworld that the jailed 
mobsters were talking plenty, but 
that they were pinning all the 
crimes on Reles, not Maffetore. 
This was designed to smoke Reles 
out of hiding and it worked beau- 
tifully. “Kid Twist” turned him- 
self in and began singing long and 
sweet carols, not only about the 


Alpert murder but about every 
killing that had been executed by 


Murder, Inc. As a- result of this 
orgy of trilling, Goldstein, Levine, 
“Homicide Phil” Strauss, “Happy” 
Maione and a number of other 
Murder, Inc. directors wound up 
in the electrocution chamber. 

Star pigeon Reles was also sched- 
uled as a star witness against Albert 
Anastasia, czar of the waterfront 
underworld, but while he was be- 
ing held in protective custody at a 
Coney Island hotel, he plummeted 
out the window to his death. An- 
astasia had to be set free after 
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Reles’ death and there have been 
political repercussions ever since. 

Police bitterly resent the tactics of 
some informers who play both ends 
against the middle. There are stool 
pigeons who ingratiate themselves 
with the law by doing a little in- 
forming on fellow criminals, then 
turn around and tip off these self- 
same criminals to upcoming police 
raids. There are others who pass 
along a little truthful information 
with much that is phony. Shrewd 
detectives sometimes check up by 
having a third person feed the 
pigeon some concocted information 
and then wait to see if the stoolie 
will turn this information in to 
them and not distort it in the telling. 

Chicago police officers recently 
were trying to put together a case 
against a brutal murderer named 
Tom Daly, who was finally killed 
in a gun duel With a courageous 
plainclothesman. During the in- 
vestigation, they utilized the serv- 
ices of a stool pigeon named Johnny 
Kuesis. They discovered, however, 
that Kuesis was double-crossing 
them, so they allowed information 
to drift back to Daly’s gang that 
Kuesis was an informer. A few days 
later, Kuesis’ body was found in a 
deserted lot. 

“You can’t take chances with 
guys who'll double-cross you,” says 
one veteran police officer. “We ex- 
pect some sense of honor—even 
among stool pigeons.” ad 





@ THE DENTIST'S PATIENT was grumbling about the fee. “Five dollars is an 
awful lot of money,” she complained, “just for pulling a tooth. Why, it's 


only two seconds’ work.” 


“Well,” shrugged the dentist, “if you wish, I'll pull it very slowly.” 


—Paul Pearlman 
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